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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    PICTURES. 


AM  called  McLaughlan,  never  any- 
-*-  thing  else.  I  have  reasons  for  not 
mentioning  my  Christian  name,  and  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  it,  for  the  recollection  of 
a  sweet  voice  which  used  to  say  it — oh,  so 
tenderly  ! — I  shall  carry  to  my  grave. 

I  am  a  great  rough  sailor  now.  At 
nineteen  I  weighed  twelve  stone,  and  have 
increased  in  weight  with  time. 

There  was  a  picture  drawn  from  me 
at  the  French  Exhibition,  but  as  a  Danish 
character,  though  I  was  born  in  Ireland ; 
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and  I  am  going  to  tell  a  strange  and  I  fear 
but  ill-connected  story,  and  in  a  most  un- 
usual manner,  for  which  I  offer  as  apology 
this. 

A  certain  noble  lord, — an  Irishman,  too, 
— lately  published  a  comedy,  and  the  critics 
said  that  it  was  as  if  he  had  written  a 
novel  and  begun  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  volume. 

It  struck  me  as  a  new  idea  in  novel 
writing,  and  I  thank  the  critic  for  the  new 
idea;  for  I  have  received  a  kindness,  and 
I  want  to  show  that  I  can  be  grateful  in  a 
manner  almost  as  public  as  if  I  wrote 
i  Thanks  for  the  Testimonials '  in  the 
l  imes. 

Beautiful  tilings  have  come  to  the 
writer  anonymously,  so  I  become  McLaugh- 
lan,  and  try  to  interest,  in  token  of  my 
gratitude,  those  who  so  generously  thought 
of  me. 


Denmark   looks   much   like    England. 


THE   PICTURES. 


In  Kiel  harbour  the  evergreen  oaks,  flat 
pastures,  and  thousand  windmills,  perhaps, 
proclaim  that  you  have  reached  the  Danish 
country;  but  inland,  farms  have  a  home- 
like look, — neat  hedges  everywhere  sur- 
round good  fields,  the  land  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  scenery  is  pleasing. 

Helga  Dilke  now  has  a  garden  full  of 
roses  as  good  as  those  you  see  in  England, 
and  stocks  and  dahlias,  perhaps  superior, 
with  a  wealth  of  tulips  assorted  in  mosaic 
patterns. 

Ella,  who  paints  quaint  pictures,  loves 
the  fine  old  land,  and  will  not  leave  her 
studio  in  Copenhagen. 

Poor  Ella,  after  a  life  of  storm,  has 
come  to  anchor,  and  is  at  rest ;  so  is  he 
whom  she  loved — but  how  ? 

This  has  to  be  told. 

And  I — McLaughlan — am  to  tell  it  all. 
I  may  deprecate  my  story,  but  it  is  better 
modestly  still  to  leave  that  for  the  reader 
to  do. 
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Ja,  Ja,  Meinheer !  So  let  it  pass.  I 
like  the  dialect  of  Jutland, — it  sounds  like 
Yorkshire  English.  Do  you  remember 
that  Hans  Anderson  and  poor  Charles 
Dickens  fancied  they  should  understand 
each  other  ? — but  they  did  not :  they  made 
great  mistakes,  and  laughed  about  them. 

Another  character  whom  you  will  like, 
— a  gentle,  loving  mother,  came  from 
Altona,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  the  second 
Danish  city  and  the  dullest  in  the  world. 

But  who  is  the  hero  ? 

Who  is  the  heroine  ? 

Shall  we  seek  them  in  Denmark,  or 
in  England  ? 

There  is  a  Babel  without  a  Tower, 
which  is  the  portal  from  western  Europe 
to  Denmark, — all  of  Scandinavia  which  we 
care  to  traverse.  The  old  free  city  is  my 
present  home.  Ireland  was,  and  England 
is,  the  grave  of  my  affections. 

As  I  begin  my  narrative  a  woman  sits 
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at  her  easel  painting  a  weird  strange  form, 
but  she  is  yet  more  worthy  of  remark. 
She  has  eyes  which  are  dark  and  lustrous, 
and  hair  like  a  raven's  wing.  She  looks 
as  if  life  were  a  pang,  and  her  memory 
one  long  agony  of  remorse.  She  is  grace- 
ful, but  careless  of  appearance,  yet  with  a 
look  of  wonderful  power ;  and  when  she 
lights  up  with  one  of  her  rare  smiles  you 
see  she  is  not  old,  as  at  first  you  fancied 
she  must  be.  She  paints  well.  On  the 
canvas  comes  out  a  character  fearfully 
human  and  real.  How  came  Ella  there, 
for  she  is  English  ?  She  has  a  curious 
kind  of  poetry  in  her  composition.  She 
has  determination ;  can  she  ever  develop 
softness  with  those  hard  eyes,  those  dark, 
severe,  and  handsome  lines  for  eye- 
brows ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  heart ;  but  it  has  yet  to 
reign.    It  has  existed  ;  can  it  now  expand  ? 

She  has  to  live.     She  must  paint,   to 
gain  her  bread ;  so  she  remains  in  Den- 
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mark,  for  she  says,  '  Society  would  con- 
demn me  in  England.' 

How  does  she  know  the  language  ? 

That  will  easily  be  answered. 

Nikel  is  an  old  man,  Helga's  father. 
He  has  never  left  his  country  except  once, 
to  go  to  Iceland,  which  he  considered  a 
poor  and  vain  romance  of  Helga's.  She 
made  him  go  to  seek  a  friend  and  to  at- 
tend a  funeral. 

She  sits  with  him  very  often  beside  a 
lake  which  is  so  like  one  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  that  I  get  dreamy  when  I  go  to 
see  it,  and  scarcely  know  where  I  am 
or  what  I  am  about. 

In  the  Great  Exposition  on  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  when  Paris  was  in  her  highest 
glory,  and  the  war  which  came  but  three 
years  later  was  yet  harmless  and  un- 
dreamed of,  there  were  in  the  Galerie  des 
Beaux  Arts  but  few  pictures  which  came 
from  Denmark. 

Very  few,  yet  three  amongst  the  short 
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catalogue  were  excellent,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  chanced  to  look  on 
them. 

1  Sunrise  at  Skagen !  is  one,  by  M. 
Sovrensen.  It  shows  great  waves  of  bright 
transparent  green  between  a  lighthouse 
and  a  vessel  which  has  battled  with  the 
storm.  l  Sunset'  in  Flynderso,  in  Jutland, 
is  another,  by  Kyaerskow  ;  and  myself,  a 
'  Danish  Sailor  saving  a  Child  from  the 
Shipwreck,'  was  Ella's  venture,  and  it 
pleased  the  picture  lovers,  who  gazed 
smilingly  upon  it. 

This  picture  especially  forms  the  text, 
or  argument,  as  the  old  writers  have  it,  of 
a  modern  romance  or  novelette,  '  The 
Scandinavian  Ring.' 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
will  be  in  England,  and  in  mixed  society. 
Who  can  control  realities  ?  for  '  facts  are 
stubborn  things ' ;  but  life  is  short  and  art 
is  Ions'. 
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I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  that 
child  ;  and  the  story  may,  perchance, 
amuse,  and,  moreover,  if  I  can  only  tell  it 
as  I  wish,  will  strike  a  chord  of  sympa- 
thy for  Robert  Beaumont,  whose  heart,  as 
tender  as  a  delicate  fern,  spread  out  to  ex- 
pect companionship  and  sunshine. 

I  have  a  trust  in  a  good  man's  heart, 
it  is  so  firm,  so  true,  so  never  changing. 
Most  people  write  of  women  and  their  de- 
votion (they  are  not  worth  writing  about, 
the  fickle  and  poor  vain  ones) ;  but  for 
true  devotion  I  believe  a  man  can  equal 
any  woman,  and  the  kindness  of  his  great 
soft  heart  has  no  comparison,  for  he  is 
never  led  away. 

Experience  teaches.  I  speak  of  all  the 
world  as  I  find  them. 

Leaving  the  Danish  pictures  as  yet, 
then,  hanging  in  the  Galerie  des  Beaux 
Arts  of  the  French  Exhibition,  we  must 
draw  others  with  pen  and  ink  which  would 
not  be  worth  paint  and  canvas,  but  with- 
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out  which  the  text  or  argument  could  not 
be  carried  out. 

In  medias  res,  then, — let  the  reader  be 
mystified  as  he  may. 

For  the  present  we  draw  a  curtain  over 
the  Tableaux  de  Danemark. 


10 


CHAPTER  II 


c  TKULOFA    FIDEM    DO.' 


TN  everyday  life  we  meet  people  our 
-■-  equals  or  superiors  and  often  inferiors 
in  social  status,  about  whom  we  feel  some 
wish  to  know  particulars. 

Now,  there  are  a  hundred  others  whom 
we  see,  and  for  whom  we  do  not  give  a 
second  thought. 

With  some  of  the  former  we  become 
acquainted,  perhaps ;  and  having  sufficient 
curiosity  inquire  a  little  about  them,  and 
learn  their  merits,  and  very  often  some 
touching,  unsuspected  history;  sometimes 
mere  bits  of  gossips  not  worth  remember- 
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This  is,  no  doubt,  according  to  dis- 
position. Some  persons  have  sufficient 
curiosity  to  wish  to  know  the  origin  of 
everything,  even  to  what  suggested  the 
foundation  of  a  novel. 

Dumas  acknowledged  this,  and  he  gave 
us  two  volumes  called  '  Les  Causeries,' 
which  are  simple  relations  or  confessions 
of  little  incidents  or  thoughts  which  led  to 
the  writing  of  some  of  his  monster  works. 

Others  will  say,  '  What  matter  ?  If  a 
book  be  good,  what  signifies  how  it  origin- 
ated ? '  Some  care  to  know  who  built  the 
house  they  live  in,  or  the  house  that  Jack 
built.  It  would  lead  to  endless  discussion 
to  try  to  discover  the  original  Jack ! 

Except  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
to  me  indifferent  whence  the  materials 
came  for  any  other  edifice.  Yet  after  thus 
proclaiming  ray  sentiments  as  a  general 
rule,  I  take  out  a  ring  formed  of  two  ser- 
pents, and  am  untrue  to  myself;  for  I 
acknowledge  to   having   felt   the  keenest 
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curiosity  regarding  it,  and  I  have  suffered, 
when  it  was  lost  and  when  it  was  found, 
sucli  pangs  as  make  me  ready  to  believe  in 
magical  influences. 

The  Danish  Trulofa  fidem  do,  I  plight 
my  troth,  is  the  northern  symbol  of  love 
and  fidelity,  and  a  love-gift  is  always 
superstitious!  y  kept  and  guarded. 

Truda  Beaumont  brought  the  first 
Scandinavian  ring  to  England.  It  has 
become  a  fashionable  form  of  ornament 
now, — witness  the  handsome  testimonial 
which  I  acknowledged  on  the  first  page  of 
dedication  to  the  unknown  givers. 

I  write  the  truth  concerning  Truda's 
ring,  and  as  the  talisman  has  worked, 
give  it  the  credit  for  its  strange  influences ; 
for  the  highest  cultivation  does  not  cast 
away  superstition,  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature. 

There  were  days  in  which  I  said  re- 
ligion was  but  superstition,  and  faith  was 
feeble  still.     I  am  rougher  now  than  then, 
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but  faith  is  stronger.  I  renounced  re- 
ligion ;  but  God  is  merciful,  and  has  not 
quite  forgotten  rae. 

The  loss  of  the  ring  gave  rise  to  my 
friendship  for  Eobert  Beaumont :  this  kept 
me  from  perdition.  I  think  it  will  come 
to  be  a  love-gift  even  to  me. 

In  Greece  and  Egypt  they  used  the 
Amphisbena  ;  but  the  serpent  with  its  tail 
in  its  mouth — the  old  emblem  of  eternity 
— shall  not  interfere  with  my  northern 
amulet. 

The  Baltic  Sea  has  islands  wrhich  give 
birth  to  hundreds  of  superstitious  beliefs  ; 
people  wTill  be  superstitious,  sailors  espe- 
cially, for  ever.  Sailors  are  sailors  all  over 
the  world,  as  savages  are  savages,  or  little 
children  are  still  children,  of  whatsoever 
nation  their  parents  may  be  born. 

I  have  learned  so  much  of  Danish  lore, 
that  I  have  come  to  love  its  histories  and 
the  quiet  ways  of  its  good  people. 

Alton  a  is  a  learned  city,  and  its  more 
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lively  inhabitants  have  only  to  go  to  Ham- 
burg, which,  indeed,  they  all  seem  to  do, 
on  the  very  smallest  provocation. 

'Les  habitants  d'Altona  sont  sans  cesse  a 
Hambourg ;  ils  y  vendent,  achetent,  echangent 
et  jouent ;  ils  y  font  toute  espece  de  trafics  ;  ils 
n'ont  pas  d' autre  bourse  que  celle  de  Hambourg ; 
en  un  mot,  le  peuple  d'Altona  habite  en  Dane- 
mark,  mais  il  vit  a  Hambourg. 

'La  ville  Hbre  a  fait  sur  le  royaume  une 
conquete  toute  morale,  plus  sure  que  bien  des 
conquetes  materielles. 

'  Pres  d'Altona,  le  jardin  Boos,  le  plus  beau 
jardin  botanique  du  Nord,  livre  a  1' admiration  des 
voyageurs  ses  forets  de  geraniums  et  d'azalees, 
et  ses  magnifiques  collections  de  plantes  aquati- 
ques  et  exotiques. 

'  On  y  remarque  une  abondance  inexprimable 
de  ces  singulieres  plantes  qui  ressemblent  plutot 
a  des  insectes  et  a  des  reptiles  qu'a  des  vegetaux, 
les  unes  couvertes  de  longs  poils  piquant  comme 
certaines  especes  de  chenilles,  d'autres  avec  une 
peau  rugueuse,  qui  imite  la  peau  des  plus  grands 
lezards. 

£On  est  tout  etonne  de  voir  sortir  des  fleurs 
eclatants  de  cet  etrange  et  menacant  fouillis. 

1 A  une  lieue  du  jardin  botanique  est   situe 
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le  petit  village  d'Ottenzen,  ou  repose  KLopstock. 

'Le  cimetiere  d'Ottenzen  n'ade  cimetiere  que 
le  nom.  On  serait  d'abord  tente  de  le  prendre 
pour  un  grand  bouquet :  il  est  touffu,  paisible, 
desert,  silencieux ;  une  herbe  epaisse  y  croit  de 
toutes  parts  et  y  cache  les  croix;  les  fleurs  s'y 
epanouissent,  les  oiseaux  y  font  leurs  nids,  le  pay- 
san  voyageur  y  jette  un  regard,  et  ne  s'eloigne 
pas  sans  saluer  cet  asile  de  paix. 

1  Le  tombeau  de  KLopstock  est  tres-simple. 

1  TJne  figure  de  Vierge  d'une  grace  severe  le 
surnionte,  un  grand  tilleul  le  couvre  de  son  ombre. 

'  C'est  bien  la  que  devait  dormir, — rever  peut- 
etre, — ce  poete  de  la  melancolie  mystique.' 

I  copy  these  words  from  a  modern 
French  traveller,  who  also  says — 

'tLes  rives  de  la  Baltique  sont  couvertes  de 
bois  magnifiques :  des  chenes,  des  frenes,  des 
charm es,  des  ormes,  des  hetres  de  la  plus  superbe 
croissance  descendent  par  de  douces  pentes  jusqu' 
aux  flots  et  mirent  le  vert  eclatant  de  leur  feuil- 
lage  dans  le  vert  indecis  des  vagues. 

'  Cette  verdure  du  Danemark,  nous  n'en  avons 
pas  idee. 

'  Chaque  feuille  parait  taillee  dans  une  emeu- 
raude.  Ce  n'est  ni  le  vert  tendre  et  delicat  du 
printemps,  ni  la  couleur  rousse  un  peu  passee  de 
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l'automne:  c'est  le  vrai  vert  de  1'ete,  franc, 
vigoureux,  brillant,  plein  de  seve,  qui  eblouit  et 
ravit  le  regard.' 

Yes,  they  call  Ireland  a  green  country, 
but  I  find  it  rusty  brown  compared  with 
Denmark. 

From  such  verdure  came  most  of  our 
characters.  It  is  but  a  glance  we  have 
taken,  and  humanity  limits  us  to  seeing 
only  one  country  at  a  time,  but  we  have 
memory  which  seems  to  have  power  to 
place  us  with  a  higher  order  of  existence, 
who,  I  suppose,  may  have  the  happy 
faculty,  amongst  other  attributes  as  yet 
sealed  to  us,  of  harmonizing  simultaneously 
people,  countries,  and  even  thoughts. 

To  know  more  and  yet  more  is  the 
craving  of  the  highest  of  earthly  minds ;  to 
get  wisdom  and  to  get  understanding  was 
the  advice  given  long  ago  to  the  great 
king  of  the  day.  With  all  the  science  and 
the  revelations  of  later  date,  are  we  yet 
the  happier?  is  our  nature  but  much   as 
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David  and  Solomon  knew  it  to  be,  and 
others  of  more  remote  antiquity  ? 

I  question  if  we  know  now  as  much  as 
did  the  Babylonians  and  the  Chaldeans, 
but  I  recognize  this  fact  the  more  I  read 
and  the  more  I  think.     We  shall  know. 

With  a  sudden  inspiration,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness will  come,  and  the  sorrowing,  will  in 
some  new  and  unknown  manner  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A    LETTER. 


A  T  the  same  time  that  the  dark-eyed 
-*■■*-  woman  Ella  painted  pictures  in  her 
studio  in  Thorwaldsen  Street,  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  had  so  well  succeeded  as  to  be 
amongst  those  artists  whose  works  were 
sent  to  Paris,  in  a  wide  street  in  London 
lived  Mr  Joshua  Ribbs. 

He  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  as  a 
very  fashionable  butcher. 

The  shop  was  neatly  covered  with  saw- 
dust, and  every  carcase  and  joint  bore 
evidence  of  care, — that  the  most  skilful 
hands  had  bled  and  killed  the  animal,  that 
the  cutting  up  had  been  the  work  of  an 
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anatomist ;  and  the  superior  qualities  of  fat 
and  lean  were  then  displayed  to  tell  their 
own  tale  about  good  feeding,  and  to  in- 
vite purchasers. 

Gentlemen  frequently  visited  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mr  Bibbs,  to  choose  and 
send  home  choice  portions,  or  the  usual 
meat  supplies  for  their  families,  and  smart 
footmen  or  comely  cooks  were  often  there, 
ordering  substantial  rounds  of  beef,  or 
roasting  pieces  which  had  delicate  fat  over- 
lying the  well-developed  lean,  which  be- 
tokened good  pasturage  and  experienced 
breeding. 

The  street  was  sloppy  with  melted 
snow,  one  dreary  November  day,  when 
Joshua  Bibbs,  having  despatched  his  several 
bareheaded  boys  with  their  trays  full  of 
well-trimmed  joints  to  various  destinations, 
stood  for  some  minutes  alone  in  silent 
thought. 

He  was  a  large  and  handsome  man, 
and  in  spite  of  his  blue  apron   and  the 
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dangling  steel,  which  denoted  his  calling, 
he  had  the  manners  and  gestures  of  the 
highest  class. 

Except  his  dress,  there  was  nothing 
vulgar  about  Mr  Ribbs ;  even  his  hands, 
well  used  as  they  appeared  to  be,  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  coarse :  he  was  one  of 
those  fair-skinned  men  who  look  clean 
under  almost  any  circumstances. 

His  hair  was  thick  and  crisp,  and  in- 
clined to  curl,  and  his  eyes  so  blue  when 
they  looked  fully  at  you,  that  they  made 
you  wonder  whether  you  had  ever  seen 
eyes  so  blue  before. 

He  gave  one  the  idea,  too,  as  he  stood 
there  looking  out,  that  he  had  worn 
whiskers  and  a  large  moustache,  but  for 
some  reason  had  preferred  to  shave  them 
off. 

A  butcher  with  the  ease  of  a  gentleman 
and  the  drilled  second  nature  of  a  tried 
soldier,  surveyed  with  those  blue  eyes  the 
mud,  and  slop,  and  filth,  which  defile  our 
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great  London  thoroughfares  in  winter, 
when  uncarted-away  snow  accumulates,  or 
melts  with  mingled  streams  of  undis- 
tinguishable  nastiness. 

It  was  a  dismal  dark  November,  and 
this  day  drearier  than  others.  There  was 
no  fog,  which  could  hide  or  make  less 
visible  the  miserable  street ;  a  little  sleet  at 
intervals  blinded  the  passers  by,  who  slid 
upon  the  greasy  pavement,  or  dreaded  the 
ill-swept  and  dangerous  crossings. 

Whilst  standing  thus,  hatless,  and  lost 
in  thought,  the  bustling  postman  put  into 
his  hands  the  midday  letters,  and  hurried 
awav  to  his  next-door  neighbour. 

Half-a-dozen  orders  were  amongst  Mr 
Bibbs'  postal  delivery  that  day,  and  some 
notices  from  wealthy  graziers  in  the  coun- 
try that  certain  stock  would  be  delivered 
up  in  town  by  certain  trains,  and  so  forth ; 
but  one  letter  had  a  foreign  stamp  and  the 
postmark — of  l  Copenhagen.' 
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'  Bessie/  said  Mr  Ribbs,  opening  a  door 
at  the  back  of  his  desk,  whither  he  had 
retreated  to  enter  his  cattle  lists  and  to 
file  his  orders, — i  Bessie,  here  is  a  letter 
from  Bob.' 

There  came  no  answer,  so  he  opened  his 
letter,  and  having  read  its  few  words  sat 
for  a  long  time  with  his  head  leaning  upon 
his  hand. 

It  said  only — 

1  Dear  Joshua, 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  with 
me,  but  you  will  see  to  the  child.  Give 
my  love  to  Bessie. 

'  Your  affectionate 
<  Bob.' 

There  came  then  several  interruptions 
in  the  way  of  business ;  but  having  settled 
the  wants  of  his  customers,  and  received 
many  messages  from  his  returning  errand- 
boys,  he  dispatched  the  bare  heads  again, 
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and  leaving  a  chosen  youth  in  charge, 
retired  behind  the  private  green-baize- 
covered  door. 

'  Bessie,'  he  said  again,  '  here  is  a 
letter  from  Bob.' 

'  Bessie  is  out,  dear,'  a  gentle  voice 
replied  from  a  room  again  within,  and 
towards  which  Mr  Ribbs  stepped  lightly 
across  the  antichamber. 

He  sought  the  speaker^  and  took  a 
woman's  hand  tenderly  and  respectfully. 

'  How  are  you  to-day  ? '  he  asked. 

1  Well ;  this  is  a  good  day,'  was  the 
answer,  given  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

i  I  feared  it  would  be  a  pain  day,'  said 
Mr  Ribbs. 

'  So  did  I ;  but  I  got  that  over  in  the 
night.     I  am  only  tired.' 

,  This  woman  had  been  shipwrecked,  and 
was  almost  crippled  with  returning  pains, 
which  would  remind  her  of  the  open  boat. 

Mr  Ribbs  brought  a  chair,  and  sat  be- 
side her. 
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6  Tell  me  the  news/  she  said. 

'  Do  you  know  where  Bessie  is  ? ' 

'Yes;  she  is  out  to  get  some  trifles 
which  I  wanted,  and  will  not  be  long.' 

Then  Mr  Ribbs  gave  her  an  epitome  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  leading 
events,  foreign  and  domestic. 

This  was  a  kindly  custom  of  his,  for 
there  were  days  of  agony,  when  she  could 
neither  hold  a  book  or  paper,  or  even  grasp 
her  needle,  to  amuse  the  long  hours. 

She  never  complained ;  she  had  suffered 
too  acutely  to  complain.  We  deceive  our- 
selves. We  believe  in  what  we  see.  We 
think  that  bad  which  we  can  compass. 

It  is  the  novelty  of  pain,  the  newest 
grief,  which  makes  the  most  display.  Deep 
sufferings  are  like  the  deep  brave  heart 
which  bears  it  all — silently. 

Mrs  Rockingham,  we  call  her,  was  very 
resolute;  her  cheeks  grew  thinner  when 
the  mind  became  unmanageable,  or  the 
pains  which  the  long  wet  open  boat  and 
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rescue  had  devolved  upon   her,    but   she 
never  made  one  sound  of  murmur. 

She  read  and  ever  studied,  for  her  mind 
was  active,  and  it  is  a  mistake  that  age 
blunts  the  faculties, — they  are  only  better 
trained  and  stronger. 

The  half  hours  that  Mr  Eibbs  spent 
with  her  were  always  highly  valued,  for 
she  liked  to  know  the  news  of  the  world. 

Mrs  Rockingham  had  come  to  be  aged 
if  we  compare  her  with  younger  women 
and  girls.  She  did  not  look  so  old  as  she 
was,  for  on  many  days  she  had  no  wrin- 
kles, and  always  wore  a  placid,  pleased  ex- 
pression. 

She  had  dark  eyes  and  fine  eyebrows, 
and  sometimes  the  fine  colour  in  her  lips 
and  cheeks,  with  pretty  varying  tints, 
made  her  quite  beautiful. 

This  gave  a  false  idea  of  youth  and 
health  which  had  ceased  to  be  her  pos- 
session. She  could  rarely  leave  the  house 
when  winter  had  once  set  in. 
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Sitting  by  the  fire,  chatting  with  Mrs 
Rockingham,  Mr  Ribbs  awaited  his  wife's 
return. 

She  came ;    and  could  a  stranger  say 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  expected  in  a 
butcher's  wife,  he  could  not  most  certainly 
have  described  the  lady  who  entered. 
i  Bessie,  here  is  a  letter  from  Bob.' 
'  Oh,  thank  you ;  I  am  so  glad.' 
1  It  is  not  for  you,  Bessie,  but  for  me.' 
1  No  matter  ;  read  it  to  me,  please.' 
He  read  the  letter  to  her. 

<  Dear  Joshua, 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  with  me, 
but  you  will  see  to  the  child.  Give  my 
love  to  Bessie. 

'  Your  affectionate 

<  Bob.' 

'  What  can  he  mean  ?  '  l  Who  is  the 
child  ? '  they  asked  each  other  in  the  same 
breath. 
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1  He  must  have  married,'  Mrs  Rocking- 
ham suggested. 

4  But  we  should  have  heard  of  it,'  said 
Mr  Eibbs. 

1  Perhaps,'  Bessie  said,  '  it  is  not  his 
child.  What  can  we  do  ?  and  what  does 
the  other  part  mean  ?  ' 

'  About  its  being  all  up  with  him  ? ' 

'  Yes.     Surely  he  is  not  ill ! ' 

1  Or  his  speculations  failed  ? '  said  her 
husband. 

'  Bessie,  you  must  write  to  Copenhagen 
to-day,  will  you  ? ' 

1  Certainly ;  I  will  write  at  once.' 

'  Write  also  to  Helga,'  said  Mr  Ribbs, 
as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  to  return 
to  his  business. 

<  I  will  write  to  Helga  and  to  Nikel 
too.' 

'  Do  so.     Thank  you,  Bessie.' 

Mr  Ribbs  left  her. 

Bessie  went  away  also,  to  remove  her 
walking-dress. 
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Mrs  Rockingham  sat  quietly  watching 
the  fire.  A  servant  girl  came  in  and  put 
fresh  coals  upon  the  fire,  and  brushed  the 
ashes  from  the  hearth,  then  disappeared. 

Bessie  returned.  Her  magnificent  hair 
was  loosely,  but  becomingly  and  fashion- 
ably, arranged, — it  was  sufficient  ornament 
to  enrich  any  woman's  looks,  but  Bessie 
had  also  both  beauty  and  style. 

She  had  deep  hazel  eyes,  that  served  to 
astonish  a  beholder  with  their  vivacity  and 
sweetness.  They  looked  as  if  they  could 
flash  if  she  could  be  angry,  but  their 
beauty  consisted  in  their  tenderness  and 
loving  trust,  which  told  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  this  world  to  rouse  them 
to  anger. 

Bessie  had  none  of  her  mother's  fine 
colour  in  her  deliciously  soft  complexion, 
but  she  had  the  softest  skin,  and,  with  her 
fair  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  was  a  very  strik- 
ingly beautiful  creature. 

Simply    as    she   was    dressed,    Bessie 
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looked  still  less  like  a  tradesman's   wife 
than  did  her  husband  like  a  butcher. 

Yet  there  they  were, — the  shop,  the 
sawdust,  the  baize  door,  the  sitting-rooms 
beyond. 

Bessie  looked  as  if  a  palace  ought  to  be 
her  home.  Yet  so  graceful  was  she,  so  re- 
fined, so  natural,  that  she  yet  assimilated 
with  her  entourage,  and  one  saw  nothing 
else. 

She  sat  down.  The  folds  of  her  dress 
fell  not  like  a  common  person's, — that  pecu- 
liar ease  of  motion  which  well-bred  people 
have  is  always  recognized. 

The  room  was  neat  and  very  nicely 
kept,  everything  nice  about  it,  and  in 
good  taste. 

There  were  no  vulgar  colours  glaring 
and  intruding  on  the  vision, — it  seemed,  that 
room,  to  be  a  harbour  of  refuge,  a  haven 
from  the  storm  and  smoke  of  the  great  city 
round  about. 

6  What  can  Robert  mean,  mother  ? ' 
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'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  Bessie  ; 
we  must  wait  till  an  answer  can  come.' 

'  Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  write  to 
Nikel?' 

'  Perhaps  it  may.'  Mrs  Rockingham 
spoke  in  the  Danish  tongue,  and  recom- 
mended Bessie  to  set  Helga  to  work  at 
once,  for  she  added,  '  I  know  so  little  of 
Robert,  it  is  only  useless  to  ask  me ;  but 
Helga  and  Nikel  can  find  out  many  things; 
and  you  have  faith  in  Robert,  Bessie  ?' 

i  Unlimited,'  said  Bessie.  *  I  know  he 
is  so  good  a  man  that,  though  I  cannot 
understand  many  things,  I  would  do  much 
to  rescue  him  from  trouble.' 

1  It  is  evident,'  said  the  mother,  '  that 
he  is  not  doing  well,  nor  has  he  confided 
in  Nikel,  but  his  letters  since  I  came  to 
England  have  been  few  and  certainly  a 
little  inexplicable,  I  fancy.' 

1  It  is  not  safe  to  say  much,  mother.' 

Bessie  looked  up  from  her  letter  to 
Helga  to  say  this,  and  she  added  that  she 
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feared  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
finding  out  Robert's  movements  or  inten- 
tions. 

Danish  is  said  to  sound  like  English, 
but  it  is  better  to  write  all  they  said  in 
English,  though  the  two  ladies  continued 
to  speak  all  the  time  the  servant  arranged 
the  large  table  with  cloth,  and  spoons,  and 
all  the  requisites  for  Mr  Bibbs'  dinner. 

Bessie  having  a  small  writing-table 
near  to  Mrs  Rockingham,  and  as  they  both 
talked,  the  beautiful  rose  tint  came  into 
the  mother's  cheek,  and  the  daughter 
looked  fondly  at  her,  and  said  some  talis- 
manic  words  from  time  to  time  when 
advice  was  asked  or  a  fresh  remark  was 
given. 

There  was  a  strange  deep  sympathy 
between  the  two,  who  had  but  met  very 
lately  after  years  of  separation,  so  long  as 
to  be  almost  all  the  daughter's  life. 

Bessie  finished  her  task,  and  having 
closed  the  envelopes,  she  bent  her  richly- 
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laden  head,  and  the  fair-haired  daughter 
kissed  the  dark-haired  mother,  moved  to 
more  than  usual  tenderness  ;  then  she  said, 
'  I  must  take  these  to  Rudolf,  for  I  have  no 
proper  stamps.' 

So  she  crossed  the  apartment,  and  the 
next,  and  half  opening  the  baize-covered 
door,  she  called  one  of  the  young  boys  and 
asked, 

i  Is  your  master  here  ? ' 

'  Yes,  madam.' 

'  Ask  him  for  some  stamps  for  these  two 
letters  for  me.' 

Mr  Ribbs  hearing  her  voice,  made  an 
inclination  of  the  head  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  then  speaking,  and  passed 
on  to  his  wife,  saying  a  few  words  to  her 
in  Danish,  which  sent  Bessie  back  to  her 
parlour  happy,  contented,  and  satisfied. 

She  broke  forth  from  a  long  silence 
with,   '  Mother,  I  wonder  what  Bob  can 
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I  fear  he  is  in  sore  distress.' 
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1  But  the  child !  whose  is  the  child  ? 
that  puzzles  me  ! ' 

1  Yes,  it  is  not  a  very  lucid  letter ;  but 
if  he  is  ill,  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to 
write  so  little,  and  most  likely  he  thinks 
your  husband  knows  more  than  he  does.' 

1  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  so.  I  feel  as  if  it 
had  done  me  good,  mamma.  A  letter  from 
Denmark  always  does,  I  think.  I  feel  as 
if  a  breath  of  the  broad  ocean  had  come  to 
me.  I  am  refreshed  by  it,  for  I  do  so  love 
the  sea.' 

<  And  so  do  I,  though  I  have  suffered  by 
it,  suffered  and  lost  by  it.' 

'  Yes,  mother ;  but  still  we  Danish  love 
the  sea.  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  it, — to 
be  on  it.' 

1  I  think,  Bessie,  you  would  like  to  be 
sent  to  look  for  Robert,  and  to  bring  that 
baby  home.' 

'  I  should.  I  could  fancy  now  I  hear 
the  booming  of  the  sea.  I  love  the  briny 
smell  and  the  restless,  labouring  waves.' 
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i  Yet  you  are  contented,  Bessie  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  quite  contented  now.  I 
owe  the  sea  something,  for  it  has  brought 
Rudolf  home.' 

e  The  sea  and  I  are  quits,'  said  Mrs 
Rockingham. 

'  I  know,  mother.'  She  laid  her  beau- 
tiful head  caressingly  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  after  a  silence  said,  '  Yes,  in 
spite  of  everything,  Robert's  letter  has 
done  me  good.  I  seem  to  have  seen 
Helga,  and  the  red  streaks,  and  the  sky 
without  these  London  clouds.  The  waves 
baptized  in  light  in  all  the  morning 
splendour.  I  seem  to  have  breathed  a 
purer  air.  I  do  love  the  sea ;  the  freedom 
of  the  great  ocean  and  the  calm  of  summer, 
or  the  howling  tempest  in  winter  is  equally 
entrancing.' 

'  Yet  my  wild  bird  is  caged  in  London.' 

6  Yes ;  larks  sing  best  in  cages,  they 
say.' 

i  So  you  would  like  to  be  sent  to  look 
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for  this  wanderer?  I  think  you  would 
enjoy  it,  too,  from  the  first  entrance  to  the 
Baltic  to  your  return  with  Bob's  myste- 
rious child.' 

'  Perhaps  that  most  of  all.  Mother,  in 
the  Danish  portion  of  the  exhibition,  when 
Rudolf  and  I  took  that  week  to  run  over 
in  October,  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  sailor 
saving  a  child.' 

The  servant  entered,  and  Mrs  Rocking- 
ham was  called  away,  so  Bessie  let  her 
vivid  imagination  carry  her  away. 

She  sat  quite  still  till  her  husband 
came,  but  her  mind's  eye  was  very  busy. 

Bessie  saw — 

A  ship  dangerously  pitching  in  a  heavy 
sea.  Then  rocks  appeared,  and  a  light- 
house. 

The  sea  ran  far  too  high  for  any  one  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  stately  vessel. 
There  were  cries  and  the  agonies  of  death. 
Great  billows  bore  up  the  wreck,  for  the 
rocks  have  done  her  fatal  injury. 
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Amongst  the  surging  waters  Bessie 
watched  a  Igreat  square  sailor-form  breast- 
ing the  water  mountains.  Mad  despair 
was  all  around  him,  yet  he,  undaunted, 
battled  with  the  waves,  and  kept  his  eyes 
upon  the  lighthouse. 

The  foam  and  spray  boiled,  and  were 
roaring  round  it. 

The  vessel  quivered  and  went  down. 
The  square-built  sailor  rose  from  the  water, 
dashed  towards  the  narrow  strip  of  beach, 
which  showed  from  time  to  time,  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  when  the  huge  waves  drew 
further  back  than  usual. 

He  breathed  hard,  and  made  one  final 
and  enduring  effort,  and  with  his  last 
power  of  exertion  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  lighthouse  rock,  and  held  aloft  a  little 
child. 

'  Saved ! '  cried  Bessie  aloud. 

Her  husband  had  just  re-entered, 
dressed  and  changed  to  suit  the  hour.  He 
gave  a  laugh,  and  said, 
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1  Who  is  saved,  Bessie  ?  were  you 
burning  something,  and  have  escaped 
without  burnt  fingers  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  have  had  ten  minutes  of  ro- 
mance— a  vision,  if  you  like — founded,  I 
suppose,  upon  that  picture  I  liked  so  much 
in  Paris.  I  have  seen  the  sailor  save  the 
child.' 

1  Were  you  sleeping,  Bessie  ?  ' 

1  No  ;  far  from  it.  I  think  it  is  Robert 
who  is  the  sailor,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
He  was  short  and  square,  and — like  him.' 

The  baize  door  was  opened,  and  Mr 
Ribbs  was  called  away.  Bessie  roused 
herself ;  then  a  bell  rang,  and  dinner  was 
ready.  Lights  were  in  the  parlour,  the 
fire  made  up,  well-cooked  food  was  before 
them.  Mr  Ribbs  was  cheerful,  though  he 
said,  '  Bessie,  do  not  talk  of  the  sailor  any 
more.'  Mrs  Rockingham  was  placed  at 
the  table,  and  a  pleasant  social  evening 
passed  behind  the  butcher's  shop. 

The  breath  of  the  ocean  had  refreshed 
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her,  Bessie  said ;  she  was  gay  and  light  of 
heart,  proud  and  humble  by  turns  ;  full  of 
sense  and  information.  Bessie  talked  as  a 
woman  of  the  world  talks,  freely  and  well, 
with  her  husband,  on  any  subject  he 
initiated. 

Bob  and  his  dangers  were  hopefully 
put  aside,  for  several  days  must  elapse 
before  her  letters  could  be  answered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WAITING   FOR   THE  ANSWER. 

TT  came  on  to  rain  heavily  the  next  day, 
-*-  and  Bessie  could  not  go  out.  It  was 
dark  as  the  shortest  day  in  December  could 
be,  though  it  still  wanted  a  whole  month 
in  actual  time.  It  had  snowed  all  night, 
and  London  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
A  partial  thaw  made  the  streets  more  than 
ankle  deep  in  slush.  Cabs  splashed  the 
mud  about  in  all  directions.  Foot  pas- 
sengers were  in  greater  than  ordinary 
danger,  for  omnibus  horses  slipped  and 
fell,  and  the  poor  sweepers  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  cold.  I,  McLaughlan, 
was  in  Dublin  lately,  and  little  as  I  now 
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care  for  the  place,  my  last  visit  to  it  has 
left  a  better  impression  than  any  former 
one,  for  the  police,  in  new  and  handsome 
dresses,  did  their  duty,  and  prevented 
accidents. 

I  walked  from  my  hotel  in  Sackville 
Street  to  Nassau  Street.  At  Carlisle  Bridge 
and  by  the  College  three  or  four  fine  stal- 
wart figures  stood  or  moved,  to  protect 
foot  passengers  from  cabs,  or  carriages,  or 
drays. 

I  was  delighted,  and  stood  to  enjoy  the 
fun,  for  they  bullied  the  coachmen  not  a 
little;  however,  they  did  protect  the  ladies, 
and  I  watched  one  nice  creature  quietly 
follow  a  helmeted  giant,  and  he  seemed  as 
if  he  rather  liked  it,  and  had  his  arms 
ready  to  save  her  very  willingly . 

They  had  a  fine  appearance.  One  fellow 
was  six  feet  three,  I  think,  and  kept  pacing 
the  crossing  in  front  of  Trinity  College. 
These  fine  police  sentinels  all  but  made 
me  regret  Dublin,  for,  as  I  said,  it  was  my 
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last  visit,  just  the  day  before  I  left  by 
Kingstown  and  Holyhead,  for  Hull — and 
Denmark. 

Silver-laced  and  well-drilled  police  did 
not  pace  up  and  down  the  crossing  at  the 
end  of  the  street  in  which  Mr  Bibbs  sold 
Southdown  mutton,  and  beef  from  the 
favourite  counties. 

Dirty  and  disorderly,  the  London  crowd 
passed  on. 

The  trains  were  all  late, — the  rails  were 
in  the  condition  when  wheels  could  not  be 
made  to  bite,  and  it  was  hard  to  start  them 
with  engine-power,  which  was  ample  at 
other  times. 

It  was  a  day  when  one  feels  out  of 
sorts,  and  Bessie  and  her  mother  looked 
for  the  hour  of  Budolf 's  release  with  much 
anxiety.  Mr  Bibbs'  dinner  hour  had  been 
disturbed  by  unavoidable  cattle  affairs,  so 
a  heavy  tea  was  to  make  up  for  all  defi- 
ciencies, and  he  was  tired,  and  glad  to  take 
it  in  the  pleasant  society  of  Bessie. 
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i  How  many  cups  of  tea  have  I  had  ? ' 
he  asked. 

1  Only  two ;  or  three,  perhaps/  said 
Bessie. 

He  drank  another,  and  said, 

'  Send  away  the  things.  Busy  as  I  was 
to-day  I  have  written  several  letters  con- 
cerning Robert, — there  are  so  many  things 
I  cannot  understand.' 

'  What  sort  of  things  ? '  asked  Bessie. 

'  My  poor  father  for  one,  and  Ella 
Storton  for  another.  You  set  me  thinking, 
Bessie,  by  your  romance  about  the  storm, 
and  your  description  of  the  sailor.' 

<  How  so?' 

'You  recollect  last  month  I  said  that 
portrait  was  so  like  McLaughlan  ? ' 

1  Yes,  you  did ;  and  I  said  it  was  like 
poor  Robert.  What  has  connected  those 
two  men  so  closely  ? ' 

1  It  is  all  mysterious  as  yet,'  Rudolf 
sighed.  c  I  have  been  thinking  over  things 
all  day ;  it  has  been  a  wretched  day,  too,  I 
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am  glad  it  is  over.  I  have  not  heard 
from  McLaughlan,  either,  for  some  time. 
I  wonder  where  he  can  be  ? ' 

'  I  think  he  was  in  Paris.  I  saw  the 
square  form  you  talk  of  in  the  Avenue 
Rapp,  and  again  one  day  at  the  Restaurant, 
in  fact,  eating  at  Spiers  and  Pond's.' 

i  It  may  be  so, — he  is  a  strange  wander- 
ing soul.  But  your  little  vision  set  me  all  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  to-day  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Iscambria.' 

I  Was  Mr  McLaughlan  in  that  ? ' 

I I  do  not  know ;  but  Robert  was.' 
<  Where?' 

cThe  Iscambria?  she  was  cast  ashore 
in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Bruno.' 

■  That  was  during  your  dreary  stay  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Bessie,  our  bitter  time  of  separa- 
tion.' 

'  How  came  Robert  there  ? ' 

Rudolf's  blue  eyes  were  looking  in- 
wards ;  the  expression  of  his  face  changed, 
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and  he  looked  less  anxious ;  and  then  speak- 
ing, said, 

'  No  one,  especially  in  England,  would 
believe  how  beautiful  it  is  there  sometimes. 
That  bay  has  little  green  islands,  and 
brown  jutting  rocks  covered  with  Bismarck- 
coloured  rack,  which  would  make  lovely 
pictures.' 

'  Did  you  paint  there  ?  ' 

i  Sometimes,  Bessie ;  little  things  in  oil 
or  water-colour, — sketches  for  some  lady's 
table  at  a  fancy  fair.' 

<  Did  they  sell  well  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  Bessie,  I  believe  they  did.  You 
are  not  jealous  now,  my  darling  ?  ' 

c  No,  Rudolf.  I  am  sheltered  now.  So 
you  found  Saint  Bruno's  Bay  amused  you?' 

'  Yes ;  did  I  not  write  to  you  from 
there  ? ' 

1  You  did, — the  nicest  of  nice  letters.' 

c  I  liked  to  go  there  for  the  decoy 
shooting.' 

i  What  ?  shooting  what  ? '  asked  Bessie  . 
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'All  sorts  of  beautiful  sea-birds,  and 
sometimes  seals.  The  creatures  would  lie 
about  the  rocks  in  some  weather,  and  I 
liked  to  watch  their  mild  eyes  as  they 
tumbled  into  the  water,  or  rose  near  my 
boat  and  looked  at  me.' 

'  Yes;  I  like  seals  and  their  solemn  eyes.' 
^Such  beautiful  long  sea-weeds  too,  and 
jelly-fish  of  various  kinds,  and  sea-mice, 
and  abundance  of  curious  sea  things  were 
there.  But  my  chief  pleasure  was  to  go 
into  the  caves,  and  on  a  clear  day  it  was 
worth  one's  time  to  watch  star-fish,  and  sea- 
urchins,  and  moving  things  go  in  and  out 
amongst  the  long  weeds  which  waved  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bay.' 

<  Tell  me,  though,  about  the  Iscambria.' 

<  She  was  wrecked  there.' 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  but  Eobert  ?  ' 
'  Was  one  of  the  few  saved.     He  has 
turned  up  once  or  twice  after  so  long  an 
absence,  that  I  hope  it  is  not  "  all  up  "  with 
him  yet,  as  he  expresses  it.' 
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'We  will  not  give  him  up,'  said 
Bessie. 

'  He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
Iscarnbria  ;  his  friends  all  went  clown.' 

'  Is  it  stormy  there  ?  ' 

i  Desperately  so  at  times.  The  wild 
waves  rush  in  against  the  rocks  with  such 
force  that  they  threaten  to  wash  over  all 
Ireland.  Then  the  fiercest  of  northern 
seas  becomes  a  mass  of  foam,  which  rolls 
and  floats  for  some  days  after,  perhaps 
followed  suddenly  by  a  calm  so  complete 
that  pretty  sailing-boats  would  glide  about 
in  a  few  hours  and  banish  care.' 

'  But  were  you  there  when  Bob  was 
saved  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  I  was  near  there  for  many  weeks. 
The  Iscarnbria,  however,  had  a  dead  set  of 
bad  luck ;  for  the  moon  was  shining,  and 
though  the  storm  was  bad  enough,  she  had 
often  ridden  out  a  far  worse,  but  the  rocks 
and  the  bad  luck  were  too  many  for  them, 
as  the  people  said,  and  Robert  of  course 
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attributed  that,  as  all  our  misfortunes,  to 
the  loss  of  the  amulet.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  Mrs  Rockingham,  'to  see 
that  ring  some  day,  for  you  have  quite  in- 
oculated me  with  faith  in  it.' 

1  Fortune  has  deserted  us  since  that 
ring  disappeared,'  said  Rudolf,  '  so,  if  I  see 
it  again,  I  will  consider  it  a  good  omen.' 

1  Will  consider  it,'  said  Bessie,  smiling  ; 
(  that  comes  of  your  long  residence  in 
Ireland.' 

1  I  mean  it,  my  dear.  I  will,  that  is, 
I  shall  exercise  determination  to  look  upon 
the  recovery  of  our  amulet  as  foreboding 
good,    I  give  in,  therefore,  to  superstition.' 

<  After  all  ?  Oh,  Rudolf!  and  I,  a  Dane, 
have  none.  I  have  always  derided  the  old 
Scandinavian  stories,  and  you,  dear  Rudolf, 
are  foolishly  superstitious  about  an  old 
curiosity  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Bessie,  I  believe  in  the  old  ring. 
As  to  your  Norse  and  Viking  stories,  they 
are  nothing  to  our  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
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and  Arthur,  King  of  Britain.  Myth- 
ology and  the  old  beliefs  had  better 
go  on, — we  must  have  something  to  fall 
back  upon,  so  let  old  superstitions  pass 
muster.  They  are  better  after  all  than 
spirit-rapping  and  the  like.  Even  in 
the  Romish  Church  it  takes  a  hundred 
years  to  make  a  saint.  It  was  only  Romu- 
lus who  had  the  luck  to  be  sainted  at 
once ! ' 

1  Then  you  believe  that  if  you  got  the 
ring  you  would  be  Rudolf  Beaumont 
again  ? ' 

'  I  do,  with  all  his  wealth  and  privi- 
leges.' 

Mr  Ribbs  said  this  and  laughed. 

'  I  think  when  I  see  the  ring  I  may 
safely  promise  you  all  this,  Bessie.' 

'  Then  you  do  not  expect  to  get  it  ? '  for 
womanlike,  Bessie,  though  she  laughed  at 
superstition,  had  begun  to  hope  in  it. 

'  Bessie,  I  have  you.  Some  day  things 
may  come  straight ;  if  they  do  and  I  see 
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the  ring,   we  will  gladly  give  it  credit.' 
'  Tell  me  more  of  the  Iscambria,'  said 
Bessie. 

c  I  had  got  leave  for  some  widgeon- 
shooting,  so  had  settled  myself  in  a  cottage 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  also  close  to  a  boat- 
man's hut  or  cabin,  where  I  used  to  spend 
most  of  my  time.  Barny  Fagin's  cabin 
had  a  nice  square  window  which  looked 
out  over  the  glancing  water,  and  there  I 
used  to  smoke,  and  watch  the  seal  or  the 
widgeon. 

i  The  tide  rolled  up  almost  to  the  door  at 
high-water,  and  I  used  to  think  I  was 
better  off  than  in  the  ship's  cabin  coming 
from  India,  for  I  detest  the  motion,  and 
very  often  let  the  boat  remain  unlaunched, 
for  I  could  shoot  from  the  shore  and  wade 
to  obtain  my  victims.  The  cabin  was 
steady,  Bessie,  and  it  was  very  cold  weather, 
so  you  must  not  set  me  down  as  too  great 
a  coward,  and  I  ought  to  add,  Barny  was 
himself  very  cautious  both  of  himself  and 
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his  boat,  so  it  was  not  every  day,  even  if  I 
felt  inclined  to  go  out,  that  he  would  go 
with  me. 

'He  had  a  very  nice  mother  there,  and 
a  pretty  daughter  :  both  used  to  knit  and 
tell  me  beautiful  tales,  and  they  would 
bake  a  potato  cake  for  me,  which  was  an 
innocent  amusement,  Bessie.' 

6  Very ;   are  potato  cakes  good  ?  ' 

'Yes;  they  are  mashed  up  with  milk 
and  some  flour  :  they  made  me  scones,  too, 
— for  the  people  are  very  like  the  Scotch,  I 
believe,  about  there, — and  oat-cake,  very 
crisp  and  thin. 

'  Mary  Fagin,  the  old  mother,  used  to 
wear  a  cap  with  a  double  frill  to  it,  which 
stood  up  from  her  sunburnt  face  like  a 
white  framework.' 

'  Like  the  Norman  caps  ?  ' 

£  Oh  no.  The  Irish  cap  is  a  round-the- 
face  sort  of  affair,  but  as  stiff  as  starch  could 
make  it;  not  fluted,  like  French  caps, 
either,  but  in  good  large  half-circles.' 
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1  Ironed  on  a  large  Italian  iron  ?  '  sug- 
gested Mrs  Rockingham. 

'  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  suited  her,  and 
I  took  a  portrait  of  her  dark  face,  and  got  a 
photograph,  which  she  believed  was  only  on 
account  of  my  admiration  for  her  nice  cap. 

1  She  had  all  the  ways  of  youth,  and  was 
so  respectful  and  attentive,  that  I  guessed 
she  must  have  served  some  family  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  her  his- 
tory, for  she  was  so  spotlessly  clean  about 
herself  and  her  house,  as  not  to  agree  with 
my  preconceived  notions  of  her  country. 

<  Barny  had  to  go  to  the  further  end  of 
the  county  one  day  to  attend  the  sessions, 
as  a  witness  about  some  small  misdemean- 
our, so  I  presented  myself  at  Mary  Fagins', 
and  got  the  old  woman  into  the  right  vein 
for  story-telling. 

'She  made  me  some  bread  that  day  she 
called  "  fadge,"  of  whole  meal  or  wheaten 
flour;  and  with  her  good  butter  and  a  glass 
of  milk,  it  was  a  fine  repast. 
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'It  grew  dark  early.  The  girl  was  busy 
ironing,  and  Mrs  Fagin  lighted  what  she 
called  a  "bit  of  a  candle,"  and  told  me,  as 
she  sat  knitting  with  nimble  fingers,  that 
her  husband  was  a  sailor ;  but  before  she 
married  him  she  had  been  taught  the  art  of 
dressmaking,  and  had  been  in  a  responsi- 
ble situation  as  upper-maid. 

1  This  accounted  for  her  excellent  man- 
ners. 

'She  came  from  another  cabin  "out  by," 
which  I  took  to  mean  not  very  far  off. 

'  The  moon  rose  early  that  evening,  and 
we  could  see  far  across  Saint  Bruno's  Bay, 
where  the  white  horses,  crested  with  light, 
rode  on  towards  the  "  head  rocks,"  where 
the  breakers  were  dashing  and  rolling  at  a 
great  rate. 

1 A  track  of  moonlight  seemed  to  come 
up  to  the  cabin  door,  and  I  listened  to  Mary 
Fagin  with  great  attention  as  I  watched  it. 

<  A  sailor's  wife  tells  the  story  of  a  wreck 
with   a  thrilling   earnest   tremble   in  her 
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voice,  which  gives  power  and  evidence  to 
every  word. 

'  She  married.  Her  husband,  Bernard 
Fagin,  went  voyages  with  a  little  trading 
vessel,  of  which  he  was  part-owner;  but  the 
"  Countess  of  Cassilis"  was  incomplete  in 
crew  and  overladen  with  cargo. 

1  On  one  occasion  a  boy  was  swept  over- 
board in  a  gale  of  wind ;  at  another  time, 
when  just  arriving  in  port,  with  coals  or 
timber,  a  boy  was  "  foundered," — dead  of 
cold  and  terror,  at  the  foot  of  the  cabin 
stairs. 

'  They  had  to  hold  an  inquest,  and 
Bernard  Fagin  was  ill  for  a  long  time  after 
that,  "  with  all  the  worry  of  it." 

'  The  next  voyage  was  unlucky  too, — 
the  ship  got  jammed  upon  the  "  Drum- 
head" rocks,  somewhere  about  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  had  to  be  "  fixed  and 
mended." 

i  A  year  or  two  passed  pretty  prosper- 
ously, and  Mrs  Fagin  had  a  young  Bernard, 
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and  remained  in  the  cabin  on  the  shore, 
to  pray  for  her  husband  and  all  at  sea. 

i  Then,  Bessie,  she  hesitated,  came  to  a 
stop,  looked  out  upon  the  night,  snuffed 
the  candle,  inspected  the  girl's  ironing 
heaps,  and  I,  seeing  her  emotion,  rose  to 
release  her  from  finishing  her  story,  for  I 
saw  she  feared  to  tell  me  the  rest,  but  she 
said,  "  Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please ;  it  has  to 
come,  and  is  not  the  only  sorrow  that  I 
have  to  speak  of." 

c  She  made  up  the  fire  with  a  few  sods  of 
turf,  and  continued  her  narration. 

1  "  There  came  a  last  voyage  for  my 
husband  and  the  '  Countess,'  sir.  The 
owners  of  the  vessel  had  not  ventured  to 
insure  her,  for  by  this  time  there  was 
hardly  a  foot  of  sound  timber  in  her,  so 
much  had  she  been  tinkered  at  and  over- 
hauled. 

<  "  They  went  to  England  with  quarry 
stones  or  timber,  I  dis-remember  which, 
and  were  to  bring  back  coals  for  the  qual- 
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ity  around  the  port  she  favoured  for,  if  good 
luck  had  been  hers. 

1  "  But  the  luck,  sir,  did  not  stick  to  her 
or  Barney,  God  rest  his  soul ! 

1  "  Besides  that,  she  was  short  of  a  man, 
and  the  new  one  they  had  was  foreign  to 
my  Bernard. 

c  "  They  left  the  English  port,  sir,  to 
come  back. 

'"It  was  against  advice,  too,  as  we 
heard  long  afterwards ;  but  her  captain  was 
strong-headed :  the  tide  served  at  three 
in  the  morning,  so  he  got  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  called  up  all  concerned, 
and  started. 

'"Whether  the  highest  and  wildest 
wave  of  the  storm  capsized  them  early  or 
late,  whether  they  clung  to  life  for  a  season, 
or  were  paralyzed  with  cold  and  fear,  and 
prayed  their  last  breaths  away,  or  whether 
the  poor  l  Countess  of  Cassilis  '  went  down 
like  a  shot  in  the  mid-ocean,  sir,  none  can 
tell. 
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'"We  only  know  they  never  came 
home.  In  a  fortnight  we  had  sent  tele- 
grams here  and  there,  but  none  had  seen 
or  heard  of  them,  so  by  Christmas-day  we 
gave  them  up." 

<I  said,  "Poor  thing,"'  continued  Ru- 
dolf, '"it  was  very  hard  for  you!  How 
long  is  this  ago  ?" 

i "  I  said  since  telegraphs  were  in- 
vented," she  replied,  as  if  she  did  not  like 
the  interruption. 

'  After  a  few  minutes  she  went  on — 

c  "  I  shut  up  my  house,  sir,  and  found  a 
situation  with  the  McLaughlan  family, 
who  are  the  great  people  about  here ;  but 
after  two  years  I  broke  my  heart  again." 

<"  How  so?" 

' "  The  lady  was  a  Scotchwoman,  sir,  and 
they  said  she  was  hard  to  live  with ;  how- 
ever, she  suited  me,  and  I  suited  her,  but 
one  unfortunate  day  she  took  her  little 
daughter  and  said,  l  It  is  the  Baron's  birth- 
day  and   I    forgot   it;    he  will  be   quite 
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affronted,  so  I  will  take  you,  child,  into 
Bruno'stown,  where  we  can  purchase  some- 
thing for  him,  and  you  shall  give  it  to  him, 
so  go  and  ask  your  father  if  we  may  have 
the  carriage.' 

1  "  The  master  came  back  with  the  little 
girl,  and  said  to  the  mistress,  '  My  dear,  if 
you  must  go  to  Bruno'stown,  we  had  better 
take  the  car  and  the  fast-trotting  mare,  or 
we  shall  be  benighted.'  '  Oh ! '  said  the 
lady,  i  I  will  tell  Miss  Ellison  to  put  the 
lamp  into  the  staircase  window,'  and  she 
did  so. 

'  "  Now  the  house  was  distant  from  the 
high  road,  but  the  avenue  which  led  to  it 
passed  also  to  the  back  of  it,  and  down  to 
the  sea-shore  sands,  and  if  anybody  wanted 
to  go  quicker  to  Saint  Bruno'stown  that 
was  the  shorter  way,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  miss  it  in  the  darkness,  so  the  lamp  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  long  staircase 
window." 

<  "  Well,  go  on,  Mrs  Fagin." 
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1  il  Sir,  the  gentleman  lamented  having 
to  go,  and  taxed  his  wife  with  trying  to 
please  the  Baron,  all  for  nothing,  for  the 
Baron,  sir,  was  a  hard-dealing  gentleman. 
And  saint  as  he  is  set  up  to  be,  may  God  for- 
give us  !  none  of  us  servants  liked  him  :  he 
was  too  presuming,  sir,  too  much  the  great 
man,  and  a  bitter  party- spirit  he  had  too. 
However  the  master,  grumbling,  went,  be- 
cause the  little  girl  asked  him  to  drive,  and 
the  lady  I  think  did  not  like  the  man- 
servant to  have  it  to  say  that  she  should 
curry  favour  with  the  Baron. 

'  "  What  they  gave  the  Baron  we  never 
heard,  or  how  it  might  have  affected  little 
Miss  McLaughlan,  for  the  governess  forgot 
all  about  placing  the  light  in  the  window  ; 
and  the  gentleman,  instead  of  turning  up 
his  own  avenue,  which  he  had  been  afraid 
of  missing  in  the  dark,  drove  on,  sir." 

'"On?  to  where?" 

1  "  To  the  deep  place  he  had  dreaded, 
and  intended  to  avoid." 


i  u 
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You  must  have  been  anxious,"  I  said. 
No,  sir,"  said  Mary  Fagin.  "We 
knew  the  governess  had  heard  where  they 
were  going,  but  she  never  thought  of  the 
lamp,  and  we  went  to  bed,  supposing  the 
master  and  mistress  had  gone  to  dine  some- 
where, and  had  been  induced  to  stay  and 
sleep." 

'  "  Yes,  very  naturally." 

*"  The  next  morning,  however,  we  knew 
more  about  it,  for  the  horse  and  car,  and 
the  poor  lady  and  gentleman,  and  the 
darling  daughter  with  her  cakes  and  toys, 
were  dead  upon  the  shore." 

c  "  Then  you  left,  of  course  ?  " 

c  tl  I  left  in  a  grief  of  sorrow,  sir,  for  the 
Baron  took  up  everything,  and  the  two 
young  gentlemen  were  cast  adrift ;  they 
that  used  to  be  boating  here,  and  shooting 
and  diverting  themselves,  were  cast  out  by 
the  Baron,  so  to  say. 

1  "  For  me — I  made  no  further  effort. 
My  husband  had  gone  down  with  the  poor 
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ship  ;  lie  had  saved  little  or  nothing,  only 
he  had  bought  this  little  place  and  the  bit 
of  land,  four  acres,  so  I  came  home,  un- 
locked my  door,  and  set  the  house  in  order. 
It  was  just  as  I  had  left  it, — we  poor,  sir, 
respect  each  other's  holdings.  Barny's 
uncle  had  managed  the  bit  of  land. 

'  "  I  aired  my  things,  sir,  and  lived 
alone  till  last  summer.  My  Barny's  wife  is 
dead,  this  is  her  daughter  by  a  former  hus- 
band,  and   they    are    come   to   live  with 


me." 


'  What  a  nice  old  woman  she  must  be,' 
said  Bessie ;  '  but  yet  I  have  not  heard  of 
the  Iscambria ! ' 

'  She  was  lying  in  danger  on  the  rocks 
whilst  I  was  listening  to  Mary  Fagin ;  and 
when  I  heard  next  morning  of  the  fearful 
wreck,  I  only  thought  how  the  sad 
calamity  would  refresh  all  the  old  woman's 
trouble,  and  remind  her  of  all  her  suffering. 
I  did  not  know  that  Bob  was  in  her,  or 
that  he  had  been  near  her,  till  I  got  his 
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telegram,  which  he  had  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
and  which  followed  me  to  Ireland.' 

*  You  could  not  go  to  him  ?  ■ 

c  No  ;  I  tried,  but  it  was  hard  just  then, 
as  you  remember,  to  get  out  of  Ireland,  so 
I  wrote  for  him  to  come  to  me,  but  he 
would  not  face  the  Emerald  again,  he  said.' 

c  When  did  you  see  him  last,  then  ?  ' 

1 1  saw  him  just  before  he  left  for  Kiel, 
and  that  is  now  four  years  ago.' 

1  Yes,'  Bessie  said.  l  Poor  Robert ! ' 

And  she  leaned  her  sweet  face  upon 
Rudolfs  shoulder,  and  was  very  quiet  and 
thoughtful. 

Mrs  Rockingham  left  them  to  go  to  bed, 
and  Bessie  still  sat  thinking. 

Her  husband  counted  how  many  days 
it  would  take  for  her  letters  to  reach  Helga 
and  Nikel,  and  his  own  to  a  different  port 
on  the  Baltic. 

i  We  must  wait,  Bessie,  for  the  answers, 
so  we  will  try  to  be  patient  about  Bob  and 
other  things.' 
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He  shook  himself  up,  and  his  blue  eyes 
glistened,  for  Bessie  was  shedding  big 
tears,  quietly.  She  said,  '  Poor  Bob ! ' 
as  Rudolf  stooped  and  kissed  her;  then 
he  went  to  look  to  bolts  and  bars,  and  to 
close  the  establishment  of  Joshua  Ribbs 
for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIGHT. 

rpO  begin  in  the  centre  and  then  to 
-*-  work  both  ways  is  considered  to  be 
the  better  way  to  write  a  novel. 

Whether  set  rules  need  to  be  observed 
in  a  matter  of  small  importance  is  a  question. 
The  present  novel  is  not  like  a  Greek 
play,  nor  does  it  or  the  author  expect 
anything  but  indulgence,  and  then  to  take 
refuge  in  entire  insignificance. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  rules  and  for 
good  models.  I  reverence  mathematics, 
and  esteem  the  classics.  I  could  not  rival 
Homeros.  I  do  not  care  for  verses  which 
are   miserable    imitation ,    or   worse   than 
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parody.  I  meant  to  apologize  for  the 
greatness  of  my  wishes,  but  the  smallness 
of  my  attainments.  I  cannot  express  what 
I  would,  but  those  whose  brains  are  quicker 
will  see  that,  not  daring  to  imitate  a  model, 
I  prefer  to  work  in  an  original  track. 

One  night  in  Paris,  when  Patti  and 
her  Marquis  de  Caux  were  the  attractions 
at  the  opera, — for  the  husband  used  to 
parade  his  affection  for  the  cantatrice  wife, 
and  shower  the  largest  of  Madame  Scagard's 
bouquets  at  her  feet. 

She  had  sung  in  the  Lucia  that  night, 
and  her  pretty  figure  was  almost  buried  as 
she  gathered  up  her  treasures,  stiff  and 
expanded  like  parasols,  and  she  in  her  very 
high-heeled  bottines  advanced  to  smile  and 
flash  her  great  dark  eyes  upon  the  donors. 
Her  Marquis  took  that  moment  to  throw 
down  to  her  one  larger  than  the  rest,  of 
white  camellias  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  for 
they  force  all  flowers  at  all  seasons.  Patti 
was  overwhelmed  for  once,  and  gave  it  up; 
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the  curtain  fell  as  she  bowed  smiling  on  her 
trophies.  I  walked  home,  I,  McLaughlan, 
alone. 

Arriving  near  the  Louvre,  walking 
towards  my  hotel,  up  towards  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  I  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  electric  light.  Vast  improve- 
ments were  then  going  on,  and  Baron 
Haussmann  was  not  yet  deposed. 

Late  as  it  was,  hundreds  of  workmen 
were  busy,  clinging  like  bees  to  the  scaf- 
folding, and  placing  stone  upon  stone  of  a 
mighty  edifice,  the  long  stream  of  Electric 
Light  making  the  place  as  bright  as 
day. 

The  simile  may  not  be  appropriate,  but 
let  it  pass,  for  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  re- 
collections of  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
before  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  famine 
came  to  tarnish  all  the  glories  of  France. 

Since  then  Paris  has  bled ;  and  if  the 
light  by  the  Seine  were  shining  at  this 
moment,  its  streams  on  the  rive  droite  or 
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the   rive   gauche   would    only   exhibit   sad 
pictures. 

Let  me  imagine  the  electric  stream, 
then,  used  for  another  purpose,  and  show 
how  the  Danish  tongue  came  to  be  spoken 
in  London,  and  how  people  of  education 
and  erood  breeding;  came  to  live  behind  a 
butcher's  shop. 

Far  as  the  light  extends  in  one  direction 
we  may  mark  the  lives  of  Robert  and  of 
Rudolf  Beaumont,  the  latter  introduced  as 
Mr  Joshua  Bibbs.  Further  still,  where 
there  is  but  a  feeble  glimmer  we  can  trace 
step  by  step  even  beyond,  and  see  how  their 
mother  came  a  Danish  bride  to  England. 

There  is  an  old  town  in  England,  a 
very  old  town,  which  has  been  celebrated 
for  many  historical  events,  and  has  rich 
antiquarian  relics. 

Its  associations  carry  one  to  the  earliest 
date  of  British  records,  and  to  yet  more 
sacred  times,  for  in  the  strange  old  library 
of  ancient  books  is  a  portion  of  manuscript, 
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said,  and  with  authenticity,  to  have  been 
written  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

Three  little  sheets  of  parchment  are 
reverently  preserved,  and  the  character  is 
neatly  carried  throughout. 

There  are  old  churches,  so  old  as  to  vie 
with  any  in  England,  except  perhaps  the 
first  church  in  the  old  abbey  town  of 
Glastonbury,  which  was  built  in  the  year 
of  Christ  61. 

Old  churches,  each  with  peculiar  in- 
terest ;  a  Danish  encampment  and  a  Roman 
wall. 

Such  are  a  few  landmarks ;  and  those 
who  recognize  the  good  old  town  will  look 
back  to  the  days  of  joyous  youth,  for  it 
was  a  very  friendly  pleasant  place,  when 
no  smoke  of  factory  chimneys  obscured  the 
atmosphere,  no  l  melancholy  mad  ele- 
phants'  tainted  the  mind  with  their  dis- 
order. 

Large  trees  bordered  some  of  the 
streets,  and  flowering  plants  and  Canadian 
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creepers  covered  the  fronts  of  all  the 
houses  beyond  the  West  Bridge. 

Vines  gracefully  hid  the  casements, — 
there  was  no  need  of  muslin,  wire,  or 
Venetian  blinds, — and  small  sweet  purple 
grapes  ripened  in  rich  profusion,  in  sunny 
aspects,  and  were  trained  over  pointed 
gables,  adorning  old  family  residences  half 
built  of  wood. 

When  I,  McLaughlan,  first  went  there, 
a  Latin  cross  stood  in  a  principal  thorough- 
fare, and  every  Wednesday  was  held  a 
market  round  it  called  the  High  Cross 
Market. 

And  a  Roman  conduit  with  four  mouths 
supplied  the  town  with  excellent  water: 
but  both  these  relics  were  voted  dangerous 
and  useless  obstructions  when  the  inhabit- 
ants became  more  numerous,  and  the  new 
municipal  authorities  obtained  the  power 
to  remove  them. 

Of  course  waterworks  supplied  the 
people,  on  new,  improved,  and  more  ex- 
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pensive  principles.  If  I  mistake  not,  there 
is  still  a  weeping  willow  at  Bow  Bridge, 
which  flourished  there  in  my  time,  and 
denotes  the  spot  where  the  kingly  remains 
were  desecrated  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field. 

The  Eoman  wall  had  many  old  world 
stories  and  superstitions,  of  Christian 
martyrs  amongst  the  rest,  but  it  came  to 
be  dear  to  me,  that  old  brick  wall,  for  it 
guarded  at  one  period  what  was  my  only 
home. 

There  were  old  inns,  with  timbers  of 
strong  endurance  and  overhanging  bal- 
conieSj — which  have  since  been  swept  away, 
but  not  before  artists  made  many  drawings 
to  perpetuate  their  memories,—  and  massive 
doors,  gables,  and  guarded  windows. 

Trade  and  prosperity  are  sad  foes  to 
these  historical  associations,  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  carry  them  all  away. 

The  High  Street  of  my  day  was  nar- 
row, but  is  wide  enough  now ;  and  modern 
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architects  have  built  flat  roomy  houses,  in 
place  of  the  wooden-faced  and  picturesque 
excrescences  of  former  times. 

The  traffic  has  become  immense,  where 
once  only  an  occasional  carriage  or  country 
cart  would  pass  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  churches — St  Mary's  or 
St  Martin's,  it  matters  not  what  saint 
to  me — is  about  the  oldest,  next  to  Glaston- 
bury, but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  ancient 
relics,  for  ecclesiastical  progress  and  modern 
improvements  have  obliterated  its  former 
self, — new  nave,  new  spire,  new  aisles  at 
different  periods,  have  covered  up  the  old 
stones,  and  hidden  all  their  story. 

St  Nicholas  still  raises  its  short 
square  tower,  and  the  situation  having 
now  become  unfashionable,  it  stands  un- 
molested, with  a  large  churchyard  sur- 
rounding it,  and  trees  that  have  suffered 
more  from  smoke  than  age,  and  yet  survive, 
hardy  and  true  to  the  old  times. 

There  existed  a  long  low  building  on 
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the  right  side  of  the  church,  separated  by 
the  road,  the  i  Schools  of  St  Nicholas,' 
not  called  so,  but  by  the  more  familiar 
appellation  of  'The  Green-coat  School/ 
for  a  hundred  boys  were  fed  and  clothed 
gratuitously,  and  annually  adorned  with 
yellow  breeches,  muffin  caps,  and  new 
green  coats.  A  happy  set  of  youngsters 
they  were  too.  Often  and  often  have  I 
sent  a  ball  amongst  them,  or  a  shilling's 
worth  of  marbles  to  be  scrambled  for. 

This  is  the  old  town  in  which  the 
Beaumonts  began  to  live.  It  was  a  place, 
then,  rather  of  aristocratic  retirement 
than  a  field  for  the  battle  of  life,  but 
changes  came  to  it  quite  suddenly;  its 
fame  trumpet — tired  of  quiet  history — 
turned  to  manufactures,  and  full-cheeked 
blasts  bore  its  name  to  every  country  in 
the  universe. 

The  aristocracy  retired.  Of  these  the 
Beaumonts. 

An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  people's 
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lives  is  always  tiresome.  I  mean  rather 
one  which  begins  with  the  date  of  birth, 
and  steadily  progresses  through  the  teeth- 
ing processes,  to  the  learning  the  Latin 
grammar. 

It  begins  soon  to  feel  like  a  memoir, 
and  is  expected  to  end  in  death ;  whereas 
our  characters  are  from  life,  and  some  per- 
chance may  have  a  long  life. 

Dramatis  personam  do  not  all  die  off; 
well  would  it  be  if  all  could  end  happily, 
the  best  conclusion  to  a  play,  a  book,  or 
human  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TRUDA. 

rjlHE  copper  vane  of  St  Nicholas  was 
.  creaking  in  the  restless  and  unsettled 
state  of  autumn  gales,  the  birds  of  passage 
were  hurrying  over  the  churchyard,  to  their 
various  resting-places  in  the  sunny  south ; 
the  trees  around  were  shedding  their 
leaves,  and  their  gnarled  branches  were 
beginning  to  show ;  the  jackdaws  spoke  to 
each  other  of  the  rigour  of  the  corning 
winter ;  and  fires  were  blazing  in  St 
Nicholas  House,  and  light  shone  out  from 
every  window  in  token  of  welcome  and 
house-warming,  though  above  it  the 
smoke  went  whirling  about  in  sheer  un- 
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certainty  as  to  which  way  the  wind 
intended  to  take  it ;  but  at  four  o'clock, 
before  it  became  too  dark  for  Truda  to  see 
her  home,  the  Danish  bride  was  received 
there. 

She  was  a  pretty,  lively,  pleasant 
creature,  frank  in  manner,  and  true  of 
heart. 

She  came  when  the  leaves  were  falling, 
and  the  heavy  clouds  were  shortly  followed 
by  rain,  and  wintry  winds,  and  sleet  and 
snow. 

Truda  soon  became  used  to  the  English 
tongue ;  and  by  the  time  the  spring  had 
brought  the  snowdrops,  and  the  white  and 
yellow  crocuses  began  to  bloom,  she  could 
talk  with  any  of  the  neighbours,  and  had 
become  a  favourite  with  all.  She  had  the 
pleasant  disposition  which  we  rarely  see, 
but  it  is  of  great  price  in  woman, — she  was 
ready  for  anything. 

Ready  always,  when  her  husband 
wanted    her;    ready    when    the    Sunday 
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bells  rang  out  to  enter  the  church  porch, 
and  take  her  place  in  the  family  pew, 
covered  all  round  with  green  baize,  and 
floored  with  bass  matting,  and  furnished 
with  high  kneeling-stools,  and  books  and 
lamps. 

Comfort  in  church  appeared  to  be  the 
summum  bonum  of  the  period.  Truda  was 
a  good  woman,  and  prayed  honestly  as  she 
knelt  on  her  hassock,  the  admired  amongst 
the  kindly,  well-born  congregation,  for  this 
was  a  good  while  ago. 

Always  ready  at  morning  chimes  was 
pretty  Truda,  for  prayers  and  breakfast ; 
and  at  eventide  when  the  curfew  tolled,  she 
put  away  her  work,  for  St  Nicholas  had 
old  practices,  and  she  respected  them. 

The  Angelus  was  rung,  and  other  dis- 
used peals,  as  custom  authorized, — no  ques- 
tions had  then  arisen  as  to  whence  the 
ritual.  The  church  was  easy-going,  revival 
yet  unborn,  and  zeal  at  rest, — but  Christian 
charity  was  large  at  Daneton  then. 
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Truda,  with  her  ready,  cheery  spirit, 
lived  and  bloomed  in  her  garden  like  her 
flowers.  The  birds  followed  her  singing, 
the  bees  hummed  all  about  her  amongst 
the  roses,  and  gorgeous  butterflies,  of  size 
and  variety  which  seem  to  be  lost  to  Eng- 
land now,  glanced  before  Truda,  and  spread 
their  wings  and  glories  in  the  sunshine. 

The  butterflies  have  gone  from  us,  I 
think,  with  the  old-fashioned  flowers. 
What  numbers  Truda  had  !  They  would, 
rest  on  her  tufts  of  ribbon-grass  or  pink 
sweet  pea,  and  she,  innocent  as  them- 
selves or  as  the  sky  was  blue,  revelled  in 
the  English  summer. 

1  It  is  like  Denmark  !  '  she  exclaimed 
one  day,  when,  amidst  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  a  sudden  shower  came  down  upon 
her.  '  You  know  it  always  rains  in  summer 
with  us,'  she  said  ;  l  but  it  is  so  delightful.' 

The  shower  soon  passed,  and  more 
ephemera  came  out,  and  Truda  was  quite 
as  happy  and  as  gay. 
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The  neighbouring  families  were  very 
fond  of  her,  and  St  Nicholas  Street  had  a 
pleasant  social  period  for  some  years  after 
Truda  came. 

Now  and  then  she  had  a  letter  from 
Denmark  friends  ;  not  very  often,  for  she 
seldom  wrote.  She  did  not  wish  to  think 
too  much  of  those  whom  she  could  never 
see  again.  She  knew  that  the  stormy 
voyage  had  cut  her  off  from  her  few  rela- 
tives, who  had  given  her  to  Captain  Beau- 
mont at  her  earnest  wish ;  so  she  never 
repented,  or  regretted,  or  tormented  him 
with  prayers  that  he  would  take  her  back 
to  see  them  just  once  more,  as  a  sillier 
woman  would  have  done.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  have  seen  the  better  women  and 
the  better  wives  are  those  who,  like  Truda, 
have  gone  wholly  to  the  husband,  have 
become  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  when  half 
measures  do  not  pay. 

She  determined  to  please  her  husband, 
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and  she  succeeded,  for  man  is  a  very 
reasonable  being.  From  the  first  moment, 
at  Altona,  whence  she  left  to  share  his 
English  home,  Truda  lived  for  him  in 
wife-like  honesty  and  obedience. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BROTHERS. 


rjIHE  lanes  surrounding  St  Nicholas 
-*-  Church  were  devoted  to  the  ball-play 
of  the  '  Green-coat '  scholars,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  boyish  uproar  was  made 
by  them  out  of  school  hours,  as  the  usual 
amount  of  pranks  and  games,  races,  and 
stand-up  fights  were  perpetrated.  Tops 
and  marbles,  hockey  and  football,  were 
played  with  a  will. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  St 
Nicholas  House  was  separated  from  the 
churchyard  by  a  narrow  road,  which  led 
to  the  vestry,  and  also  to  the  gardens  and 
stabling  of  Captain  Beaumont's  premises. 
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The  house  was  wealthy-looking  and 
commodious.  It  had  another  attribute, — 
it  was  extremely  comfortable.  The  upper 
rooms  had  large  windows.  Some  looked 
upon  the  churchyard,  which  was  a  fine 
green  open  space;  and  if  a  funeral  oc- 
curred, which  seemed  to  be  but  rarely, 
the  servants  appeared  to  find  those  win- 
dows most  convenient,  for  to  the  lower 
orders  no  pageant  is  so  attractive  as  a 
burial. 

In  front  was  a  fine  open  space,  St 
Nicholas  Square.  The  churchyard  trees 
cast  a  pleasant  shade  on  one  side,  and 
opposite,  amongst  some  good  substantial 
houses,  was  the  inn,  called  l  The  Daniel 
Lambert,'  named  in  honour  of  the  largest 
man  who  ever  lived  in  all  the  Midland 
Counties. 

I  have  seen  since  one  larger,  the  Irish 
giant  Patrick  Murphy,  who  was  eight  feet 
two, — and  an  accomplished  giant  too.  He 
spoke  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  better 
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than  English,  for,  poor  fellow !  he  had  a 
vulgar  mother,  who  dragged  him  down, 
and  drank  away  his  gains.  However,  she 
buried  him  handsomely,  which  in  Ireland 
atones  for  any  sins ;  and  though  taller  and 
more  educated,  he  was  not  so  fat  as  Daniel 
Lambert. 

Alas,  for  time  and  change !  Who  that 
can  see  St  Nicholas  Street  at  Daneton 
now,  would  think  it  had  been  fashionable  ? 
Yet  every  house  was  inhabited  by  a  family 
of  importance,  and  every  garden  had  its 
peculiar  feature — its  larger  Guelder  rose 
than  others,  its  finer  dahlias,  or  more 
luxuriant  fuschias,  for  they  were  grown 
out-of-doors  at  the  earliest  importation,  at 
Daneton. 

Truda  had  an  excellent  garden,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  church- 
yard, and  far  beyond. 

It  was  a  splendid  place  for  fruit,  and 
the  fruit  seemed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
situation.     Such  is  never  met  with  now. 
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with  all  the  stoves,  and  garden-houses, 
and  glass,  and  new  appliances. 

Flowers,  too,  in  that  old  garden  had 
their  day.  Aaron's  rod,  and  Love-lies- 
bleeding — not  the  mere  dwarf-coloured 
things  we  use  at  present  in  our  ribbon 
borders,  but  great  giant  specimens. 

Great  yellow  flags,  gigantic  poppies, 
crown  imperials  and  scarlet  Turks'  caps, 
and  tiger  lilies,  as  large  and  fine  as  those 
we  value  now,  the  Lilium  aurcum  and 
rubrum  from  Japan.  Sun-flowers  and 
honesty,  the  spider's-web  and  cabbage 
roses,  Bergamot,  mock  orange  and  starch 
hyacinth,  wall-flowers,  and  rose  acacia, 
with  a  host  of  sweetly-scented  things  gone 
out  of  fashion  now.  The  feathered  hya- 
cinths, sweet  William,  and  rows  of  tur- 
quoise-coloured squills,  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  for  they  bordered  all  the  flower- 
beds, and  ought  to  be  revived  with  yellow 
aconite  and  other  early  flowers  of  spring. 

There   came  to  be  children's  gardens 
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later,  edged,  some  with  thrift,  and  some 
with  hen-and-chicken  daisies ;  and  one 
had  shells  from  the  distant  ocean,  brought 

by  dear  little  hands  alter  a  summers 
trip,  and  stack  there  to  remind  them 
of  the  pleasant  beach,  and  treasures  far 
away. 

Truda  was  never  idle,  never  thought 
time  too  long ;  but  she  had  many  trials, 
and  was  not  exempt  from  sorrow  and  the 
cares  which  belong  to  domestic  lite. 

In  the  garden,  all  the  summer,  she 
would  watch  her  blossoms  and  receive  her 
friends,  gather  her  grapes  mid  fruits  in 
autumn,  and  see  the  dead  leaves  wither 
and  fall  in  winter. 

The  churchyard  without  became  very 
dear  to  her,  for  she  had  hidden  treasure 
there.  Children  came,  and  were  caressed 
and  fondled  ;  some  to  return  to  their 
Maker,  two  to  attain  to  manhood :  and 
time  passed  on,  and  Truda's  days  went 
by.    The  young  husband  who  had  brought 
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her  to  St  Nicholas  looked  middle  aged  and 
had  grey  hairs. 

Sometimes  Captain  Beaumont  had  left 
her  for  months  together,  but  then  he  wrote 
the  tenderest  letters,  which  warmed  and 
kept  her  happy.  She  laid  them  by  in  dated 
packets,  for  she  valued  every  line  her  hus- 
band wrote.  These  letters  she  estimated 
next  to  himself,  before  his  children. 

He  had  revisited  her  own  home  and 
people,  and  had  told  of  many  changes  in 
her  native  Denmark. 

Her  heart  had  leaped  at  his  descrip- 
tion, not  because  she  wished  to  go  there, 
but  because  he  was  so  good  to  tell  her  all 
about  it. 

Truda  was  not  unhappy  in  his  absence, 
— she  was  too  busy,  and  of  too  happy  and 
tranquil  a  nature  ;  but  yet  she  missed  him 
very  much. 

In  all  his  absences  perhaps  she  liked  it 
best  that  he  should  be  in  Denmark,  for 
there  she  could  picture  all  his  doings. 
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She  could  see  the  lake  by  which  they 
met,  she  could  in  fancy  hear  the  rain  which 
stirred  it,  and  see  the  families  of  birds 
which  rose  at  intervals  from  the  surround- 
ing reeds.  So  the  waning  years  died  and 
were  renewed,  and  Truda  Beaumont  was  a 
good  wife  and  happy  mother,  and  made 
her  house  pleasant  to  all  comers. 

Daneton  had  excellent  society ;  and 
though  Truda  had  simple  tastes,  and  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  her  garden  and  her  own 
home,  she  was  nevertheless  much  courted 
and  always  popular. 

Something  of  extreme  refinement 
prompted  her  to  shrink  from  the  world  in 
general,  and  she  was  a  true  conservative  and 
hated  change.  She  loved  to  be  left  alone, 
and  did  not  care  for  innovations  which 
crept  in  as  her  boys  grew  up,  and  she 
fancied  would  be  destructive  of  all  comfort. 
She  tried  to  deny  improvement,  and  would 
have  been  contented  not  to  change ;  but 
changes  are  inevitable,  and  the  most  con- 
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servative  must  march  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

Her  husband  was  learned  in  all  the 
languages  and  sciences  of  the  day ;  indeed, 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  old  town  in 
which  he  dwelt.  So  he  did  not  care  to  stay 
at  home,  like  Truda,  who  saw  the  universe 
in  him.  He  liked  to  see  it  for  himself;  and 
much  as  he  did  so,  he  exulted  in  his  wife's 
stay-at-home  exclusiveness,  and  gloried  in 
her  beauties  of  mind  and  appearance. 

Having  gold  in  plenty,  he  could  travel 
where  he  liked.  He  brought  back  curious 
relics,  which  formed  the  nucleus  for  the 
present  excellent  Museum  at  Daneton. 
And  he  used  to  give  geographical  lectures 
at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society's 
meetings. 

He  liked  to  watch  eclipses,  and  to  fore- 
tell astronomical  events,  and  to  invent  im- 
proving instruments ;  and  Truda  and  her 
boys  looked  up  to  him  as  second  only  to 
the  Ruler  of  the  svstems. 
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He  had  been  post-captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  retired,  that  he  might  give  more 
perfect  heed  to  the  objects  he  loved  to 
study  and  the  pursuits  which  engrossed 
his  time  and  faculties.  He  was  at  Altona 
when  he  fell  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  a 
happy  marriage  followed. 

He  wrote  for  so  many  of  the  existing 
reviews  and  periodicals,  and  his  treatises 
were  so  full  of  philosophy,  and  so  abstruse, 
that  they  occupied  many  busy  hours ;  and 
his  wife  had  to  defend  him  from  the 
neighbourly  invasions,  and  she  proudly 
stood  up  for  her  scholar,  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  molested. 

Pleasant,  sociable,  St  Nicholas  Street 
claimed  Captain  Beaumont  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  expected  to  be  head  and  front,  for 
Daneton  valued  him ;  and  charity  and 
good- will  rjre vailed  at  that  period. 

We  come  into  the  perfect  light  now,  for 
the  electric  stream  extends  to  Robert's 
boyhood,  and  he  and  Rudolf  grew  more 
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distinctly  visible  with  each  succeeding 
year,  for  the  light  irradiated  grows  more 
intense  when  near  the  centre. 

Robert  was  the  elder  of  Truda's  sons, 
but  being  short  in  stature,  he  was  always 
taken  for  the  second.  He  was  a  bright 
boy  at  his  studies,  and  yet  a  still  brighter 
one  at  all  play  with  his  comrades.  Some 
remarkable  qualities  seemed  always  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  his  companions. 
Whether  in  sport  or  more  serious  mat- 
ters, the  lead  was  always  given  to  him. 
At  his  studies  he  appeared  to  be  entirely 
taken  up  with  them,  and  to  prefer  retire- 
ment to  motion  or  ambition  ;  and  Robert 
was  one  who  gained  wisdom  by  experience, 
which  all  men  do  not. 

It  was  his  peculiarity  that  every  incident 
taught  him  a  lesson,  which  was  to  come 
forth  on  a  future  occasion. 

He  was  not  without  the  misfortunes  of 
youth,  but  by  a  certain  alchemy  these 
very  misfortunes  turned  to  his  profit,  just 
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as  favourable  events  benefit  other  people. 

As  he  grew  older  his  comrades  treated 
him  as  a  person  of  integrity  and  wisdom, 
and  his  opinion  was  asked  and  taken, 
whilst  his  age  was  yet  so  young,  that  public 
affairs  and  events  of  interest  might  not  be 
expected  to  absorb  his  attention.  He  was 
usually  grave  and  silent,  but  with  features 
of  extreme  intelligence,  which  could  light 
up  with  a  smile  when  he  was  pleased  that 
wTas  something  heavenly.  His  sagacious 
opinions  were  formed  by  listening  eagerly 
to  his  father  or  his  learned  acquaintance  ; 
and  Robert's  grave  face  was  placid,  whilst 
he  drank  in  silently  much  knowledge  that 
he  hoped  in  after  life  to  make  use  of  freely. 

Captain  Beaumont  was  advised  to  place 
Robert  at  Oxford,  and  to  educate  him  for 
the  Church.  He  had  family  preferment,  in- 
fluence, and  ample  means. 

Busy  as  Robert  was  with  his  studies, 
and  the  perusal  of  his  father's  manuscripts 
and  letters,  he  had  nevertheless  the  pro- 
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pensities  which  beget  a  healthy  condition 
of  mind  and  body  in  man. 

He  would  sit  patiently  at  the  edge  of  a 
mill-stream,  catching  eels,  or  would  wander 
by  a  favoured  river  to  take  the  trout  or 
salmon  in  the  season,  with  peculiar  gusto. 

He  was  very  fond  of  fishing ;  and  also 
there  was  a  flat  marshy  spot  beyond  the 
Castle  meadows,  where  he  found  exquisite 
satisfaction  both  by  fishing  in  the  ad- 
jacent river,  there  deep  and  quiet,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history  for  flies  and 
larvae.  Winged  creatures  and  crawling 
ones  w7ere  to  be  found  amongst  the  rushes 
and  aquatic  flowers,  or  near  the  river's 
brink,  where  tall  flowering  reeds  and  bull- 
rushes,  and  the  pink-flowered  Butomus 
umbellatus,  meadow-sweet,  and  Sagittaria, 
used  to  thrive ;  and  at  certain  seasons  the 
meadows  would  be  covered  with  white 
cuckoo-flowers,  and  next  became  a  sheet 
of  gold,  when  the  Caltha  palustris,  or 
bright  marsh  marigold,  came  out. 
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With  all  his  excellent  talents  and  quiet 
good  propensities,  Robert  bore  under  that 
short  square  frame  some  qualities  which 
were  hidden  from  the  world. 

He  had  a  stern  hard  will,  that  might  be 
turned  to  evil,  but  which  with  culture  and 
God's  help  would  induce  to  a  character  of 
perseverance.  It  was  a  fine  strong  nature, 
sturdy,  steady,  and  true. 

So  far  circumstances  had  not  developed 
anything  to  make  him  inflexible  or  stern, 
but  the  mother  for  some  reason  trusted  him 
less  than  his  brother.  None  suspected 
this,  and  her  gentle  influence  guarded  both 
her  sons  in  all  those  years  she  lived  with 
them. 

Robert  was  of  a  nature  which,  as  he 
grew  older,  read  character  truly,  so  he  de- 
tected later  even  this,  that  his  mother 
feared  lest  under  provocation  he  might 
become  of  a  dark  revengeful  temper. 

How  did  he  know  this  ? 

By  that  power  which  is  given  to  some, 
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but  not  to  others ; — there  are  some  who 
know  nothing,  there  are  other  men  to 
whom  everything  that  is  hidden  becomes 
revealed. 

No  doubt  Truda  had  some  innate 
reason  for  her  dread, — it  might  be  the  lurk- 
ing of  some  distant  pirate  blood  which  she 
inherited,  and  which,  gentle  as  she  was, 
might  break  into  temper  in  her  children  ; 
but  she  kept  all  her  Danish  family  affairs 
to  herself. 

Rudolf,  the  younger,  was  her  favourite. 
This  she  acknowledged  also  to  herself 
alone.  Tall  and  powerful,  handsome  in 
face,  and  well-proportioned,  manly,  yet 
with  a  tender  voice  when  speaking  to  her, 
Truda  made  him  her  idol. 

Rudolf  was  always  at  home  too.  When 
his  hours  of  study  were  over  he  would  go 
with  her  to  her  garden,  and  ask  about  her 
flowers,  and  visit  all  her  neighbours.  She 
was  proud  of  her  great  tall  son,  and  fond 
of  him  with  a  love  akin  to  adoration !  for 
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Truda  was  a  simple  woman,  she  had  never 
felt  a  craving  after  false  excitement,  and 
had  kept  her  heart  in  all  its  rich  abund- 
ance of  love  and  purity  for  her  husband 
and  her  sons. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Rudolf  came  to 
be  considered  as  the  elder,  and  Bob  (as  he 
was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  whose  name  he  bore)  preferred 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  did  not  care  for 
visiting,  and  as  Eudolf  went  out  with 
the  mother,  it  gave  him  more  liberty 
to  follow  his  studious  propensities^  or  to 
absent  himself  on  fishing  or  fly-catching 
expeditions. 

The  brothers  were  a  complete  contrast, 
Robert  having  short  smooth  black  hair, 
grey  eyes  that  looked  dark,  well-marked 
eyebrows,  and  a  dark  complexion,  because 
sunburnt,  though  his  hands  and  neck 
were  white  if  suffered  to  become  so. 

Rudolf  had  light  hair,  curling  and 
thick,   a  perfect   Englishman  of  the   fair 
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type,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  wild  violets, 
those  clear  blue  eyes  which  resemble  the 
flowers  we  gather  when  the  summer  is  at 
hand  ;  and  Rudolfs  eyes  deepened  as  he 
spoke  to  you,  and  always  made  you  think 
of  something  pleasant. 

1  Violet  eyes ! '  We  read  of  them  with 
women  ;  I  have  seen  such  and  did  not  trust 
them, — with  some  they  would  have  been 
irresistible,  but  those  were  deep  in  colour, 
like  the  perfumed  flower.  Rudolf's  were 
like  the  dog-violet, — '  promised  summer ' 
is  the  sentiment. 

They  bloom  after  the  white  violets  are 
over  and  the  snowdrops  have  all  died  down ; 
for  the  cerulian-tinted  violet  blooms  on 
when  the  sunshine  waxes  warm. 

Rudolf  was  a  handsome  man,  then, 
fashionable  and  well-educated,  and  when 
his  commission  came  and  his  first  uniform 
was  tried  on,  the  mother  was  the  only 
one  who  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow,  for  his 
glory    and    all    his    friends'    congratula- 
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tions  were  like  a  knell  of  parting  to  her 
heart. 

Her  beautiful  son  was  going  forth  into 
the  wide  world;  and  though  she  trusted 
him,  he  would  never  be  quite  all  her  own 
again. 

He  left  to  join  his  regiment.  The  kind 
Daneton  people  had  given  an  ovation, — 
they  were  proud  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
grown  up  amongst  them, — Rudolf  Beau- 
mont and  Benjamin  Sutton. 

Truda  heard  them  prophesy  deeds  of 
daring  and  noble  bravery  and  heroism, 
for  Rudolf  was  their  favourite,  as  he  was 
hers. 

She  and  his  father  knew  he  would  be 
caressed  and  flattered,  and  perhaps  sought 
after,  but  Truda  also  knew  he  would  not 
be  spoiled,  for  he  had  lived  so  happily  at 
home,  he  would  not  be  too  easily  elated  by 
the  praises  of  the  world,  nor  the  admira- 
tion of  fair  women.  He  had  enjoyed 
good   ladies'    society,    and  she   gave   him 
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to  the  battle  of  life  with  only  the  regret 
that  she  could  not  be  the  spectator  to  his 
victory. 

She  had  no  fear  for  him, — she  knew  his 
honour,  and  that  his  heart  was  firm  and 
true. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   AMULET. 


rjlRUDA  brought  with  her,  when  she 
-*-  came  to  Daneton,  a  Scandinavian 
ring.  It  was  too  large  for  her  to  wear, 
being  fitted  for  a  large  man's  finger,  but  it 
was  very  precious  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
guarded  it  as  a  jewel  of  great  price. 

Its  form  was  massive,  of  rich  pure 
gold.  Two  smooth  snakes  intertwisted, 
each  with  the  other's  tail  in  its  mouth; 
rubies  were  inserted  for  the  eyes  of  both, 
one  having  a  diamond  in  the  head,  the 
emblem  of  durability,  the  other  a  large 
turquoise,  for  that  stone  is  dedicated  to 
love. 

VOL.   I.  7 
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This  ring  had  long  been  in  Truda's 
family,  and  it  was  given  to  her  with 
affectionate  faith,  that  it  might  guard  her 
from  evil  or  misfortune,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  much  good  advice  as  to  its 
safe  keeping ;  and  as  Danish  bride,  or  as 
English  wife,  she  treasured  it  as  her 
favourite  remembrance  of  childhood  and  of 
Denmark. 

In  Jutland  and  all  Scandinavia,  rings 
similar  in  form  are  venerated,  for  such 
have  been  found  in  tombs ;  some  of  gold, 
some  of  silver,  but  more  numerously  of 
bronze. 

The  same  French  author  whom  I  have 
quoted  before  shall  tell  all  I  care  to  say  of 
Scandinavia  and  Copenhagen,  for  England 
and  Ireland  are  our  proper  soil. 

'Dans  les  na'ives  traditions  du  JNord  s'agite 
toute  une  mythologie  empreinte  d'un  charme 
vague,  indecis,  mysterieux,  indefinissable  ;  c'est  la 
poesie  du  brouillard,  comme  les  eblouissantes 
fecries  de  l'Orient  sont  la  poesie  du  soleil. 
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'  Lorsque  nous  eumes  double  la  pointe  assez  re- 
cloutee  de  Moen,  un  vent  violent  s'eleva  et  rendit 
notre  navigation  tres  difficile  ;  le  bateau  luttaifc 
energiquement  contre  d'enormes  vagues,  mais  il 
n'etait  pas  le  plus  fort,  et  la  mer  le  coucliait  a 
tout  moment  sur  le  cote,  de  facon  qii/une  de  ses 
roues  etait  constamment  en  Fair. 

1  Cette  attitude  inusitee  augmentait  beaucoup  la 
tache  de  Tequitage,  le  pont  presentait  l'aspect  du 
plus  inexprimable  desordre ;  les  bagages  des  pas- 
sagers  couraient  eperdument  d'un  bord  a  l'autre, 
amoitie  entraines  par  les  lames,  amoitie  precipites 
par  la  terrible  pente  du  plancber. 

1  Quatre  homines  furent  charges  de  debarrasser 
le  pont  en  jetant  a  la  cale  tout  ce  qui  genait  les 
communications  et  interceptait  le  service.  L'ordre 
fut  execute  de  la  maniere  la  plus  expeditive ;  on 
ouvrit  une  ecoutille,  et  les  robustes  matelots  com- 
mencerent  a  precipiter  pele  mele  dans  ce  trou  noir, 
sacs,  caisses,  malles,  et  valises,  indistinctement  : 
mais  alors  a  la  bourrasque  du  dehors  se  joignit  une 
bourrasque  plus  violente :  la  colere  des  femmes, 
indignees  de  voir  traiter  ainsi  les  boites  contenant 
l'espoir  de  leur  coquetterie,  le  precieux  arsenal  ou 
devait  se  ravitailler  leur  beaute  l'hiver  sivivant. 

'  Je  m'etais  souvent  pose  cette  question  :  la 
maladie  surmonte-t-elle  la  coquetterie  ?  ou  au  con- 
traire  la  coquetterie  surmonte-t-elle  la  maladie  ? 
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'Apres  avoir  assiste  a,  l'emeute  dont  je  fus 
temoin  en  cette  circonstance,  je  suis  a  jamais  pour 
la  derniere  assertion. 

'  L'heroisme  avec  lequel  mes  compagnes  de 
voyage  avaient  dompte  le  mal  de  mer  en  faveur 
de  leurs  chapeaux  Francais  ne  fut  pas  inutile. 
Le  capitaine,  abasondi  et  vaincu  par  le  vacarne  de 
ees  dames,  ordonna  d'amarrer  et  de  couvrir  soig- 
neusement  avec  des  prelarts  les  colis  susceptibles 
d'etre  ecrases  en  tombant.  Cette  concession  faite, 
le  calme  se  retablit. 

'  Pendant  plusieurs  heures  encore  nous  fumes 
secoues  comme  des  grains  de  ploinb  dans  une 
bouteille ;  enfin,  et  par  le  meme  horrible  temps* 
nous  arrivames  a  Copenhague. 

'  Copenliague  est  une  capitale,  et  elle  en  a  les 
dimensions,  sinon  toutes  les  autres  conditions. 

'  Elle  possede  des  rues  ou  six  voitures  passent 
de  front,  et  une  place  dite  Royale  d'une  etendue 
immense  ;  un  peu  plus,  ce  serait  non  une  place, 
mais  une  plaine. 

'  Les  maisons  manquent  de  style  et  sont  froide- 
ment  regulieres. 

'  Elle  parait  peu  peuplee  ;  dans  la  plupart  des 
rues,  les  passants  sont  rares  et  une  voiture  fait 
evenement.  Au  'total,  c'est  un  peu  trop  calme  et 
trop  desert  pour  une  capitale. 

'  Au  coeur  de  la  ville,  dans  le  quartier  appele 
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l'CEstergarde,  la  circulation  parait  assez  active ; 
mais  le  mouvement  en  est  purement  commercial. 
L'CEstergarde  est  le  bazar  des  modes.  J'y  ai  yu 
les  imprimes  Anglais,  les  etoffes  de  Lyon,  les  arti- 
cles de  Paris  etales  dans  toutes  les  montres ;  j'y  ai 
ou  aussi  de  tres  jolies  femmes,  qui  auraient  ete 
tout-a-fait  cliarmantes  si  elles  avaient  consenti  a 
paraitre  un  peu  plus  Danoises  et  un  peu  moins 
Frangaises. 

'Les  lionneurs  de  Copenhague  nous  ont  ete 
faits  par  notre  gracieux  et  spirituel  ambassadeur, 
le  comte  Alexis  de  Saint  Priest.  II  est  impos- 
sible d'exercer  l'hospitalite  ofticieile  avec  une 
ccurtoisie  plus  empressee  que  la  sienne.  Son 
patronage  fut  une  bonne  fortune  pour  nous,  et 
nous  permit  de  bien  inettre  a  profit  le  temps  de 
entre  court  sejour  ou  Danemark.  line  grande 
renommee  m'attire  de  preference  a  tout ;  aussi 
ai-je  demande  a  etre  conduite  a  l'atelier  de  Thor- 
waldsen,  le  celebre  sculpteur  du  lion  de  Lucerne. 

'  Thorwaldsen  est  un  beau  vieillard  d'a  peu  pres 
soixante  dix  ans  droit,  grand,  avec  des  cbeveux 
tres  blanes  et  des  yeux  tres  doux :  un  parler  lent 
et  un  peu  etudie,  quelque  chose  dans  les  manieres 
visant  a  la  majeste  afiable,  et  qui  sont  un  peu  trop 
la  pose. 

'  Ail  bout  d'un  quart  d'heure,  sa  contenance 
m'avait  donne  la  juste  mesure  de  la  facon  dont  on 
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1'apprecie  dans  son  pays.  Cette  facon  nous  la 
connaissons  mal  en  France. 

'  Le  Danemark  eleve  son  sculpteur  aux  nues, 
il  lui  fait  des  ovations  :  il  le  comble  d'honneurs 
sous  toutes  les  formes ;  il  le  traite  enfin  comme 
aucun  homnie  de  genie  ne  l'a  ete  de  son  vivant ; 
pourtant  j'ose  dire  en  France  que  Thorwaldsen 
n'est  qu'un  homme  de  talent. 

'  C'est  peut-etre  precisement  pour  cela ;  les 
homines  de  genie  ne  sont  jamais  compris  enleve- 
ment pendant  leur  vie.  Les  aureoles  durables 
entourent  rarement  un  front  vivant :  elles  ne 
rayonnent  qu'au  dessus  des  noms  ecrits  sur  le 
rnarbre  des  tombeaux. 

'  Pour  les  homines  de  talent,  la  destinee  leur 
escompte  leur  illustration  des  ce  monde,  et  ils  n'ont 
rien  a  reclamer  de  la  posterite. 

'  lis  sont  les  amants  du  succes,  non  les  favoris 
de  la  gloire. 

'Ii' atelier  de  Thorwaldsen  se  trouvait  peu 
garni  d'oeuvres :  je  ne  pus  voir  que  quelques 
groupes  ebauches,  et  un  Neptune  colossal  entoure 
de  tritons,  d'une  masse  noble  et  d'une  heureuse 
composition  ;  en  revanche,  ses  apartements  etaient 
abondamment  pourous  de  j^ortraits  de  lui  sous  tous 
les  aspects. 

'  Je  lui  garde  rancune  d'en  avoir  laisse  ou 
on  le  represente  pare  de  toutes  ses  decorations  ;  il 
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en  a  pres  d'une  quarantaine ;  avec  tons  ces  petits 
bouts  de  rubans  ajustes  les  uns  aupres  des  autres, 
il  semble  avoir  une  carte  d'echantillons  appliquee 
sur  la  poitrine. 

1  L'effet  est  laid,  criard,  de  mauvais  gout,  et 
prouve  qu'un  grand  sculpteur  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre 
un  coloriste,  autrement  Thorwaldsen  n'eut  pas 
permis  a  sa  vanite  d'offenser  a  ce  point  l'harnionie 
d'un  portrait.' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Scandinavian  Museum,  and  specially  men- 
tions the  antique  rings,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
laces, &C.j  &C.j  &c. 

'  J'ai  traverse  beaucoup  trop  rapideinent  les 
galeries  de  cet  interessant  musee  pour  avoir  vn 
tout  qu'elles  contenaient ;  mais  au  milieu  de  tant 
de  curiosites  historiques  ou  scientifiques  je  me 
suis  laisse  arreter  par  une  curiosite  d'un  autre 
genre,  par  une  statue  equestre,  de  dimensions 
presque  colossales,  sculptee  en  bois.  Cette  statue, 
d'un  grand  effet,  represente  Saint  Georges  teralsant 
le  dragon.  Le  lieros,  arme  de  toutes  pieces,  tient 
le  monstre  sous  le  cheval,  et  lui  enfonce  sa  lame 
dans  le  corps  ;  le  cheval  est  impassible  et  inebranl- 
able,  un  vrai  cheval  de  legende  :  l'enorme  dragon 
couvert  d'ecailles,  se  tord  a,  moitie  ecrase  sous  le 
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poids  du  clieval :  il  tortille  sa  formidable  queue 
dans  la  derniere  convulsion  de  l'agonie,  et  meme 
dans  ce  moment,  il  est  encore  terrible. 

'  Ce  groupe  a  quelque  chose  de  farouche  et  de 
violent  qui  subjugue.  Cette  statue  est  executee 
par  un  eleve  d' Albert  Diirer. 

1  Copenhague  doit  compter  parmi  les  billes 
riches  et  savantes ;  elle  renferme  des  collections 
precieuses  de  medailles,  de  bas-reliefs,  de  vases 
etrusques,  et  un  Museum  d'historie  naturelle,  tres- 
renomme. 

'  Copenhague  a  un  assez  grand  nombre  d'edi- 
fices  :  on  me  montra  un  beau  monument  du  dix- 
septieme  siecle,  qui  porte  a  un  de  ses  angles  une 
tour  formee  de  quatre  bizarres  et  monstrueux  le- 
zards,  dont  les  queues  s'entremelent  en  Fair.  On 
me  dit  que  c'etait  la  Bourse. 

'  Je  ne  me  serait  jamais  imagine  le  temple  de 
la  finance  et  du  mercantilisme  sous  cette  phy- 
sionomie  feodale  et  fantastique. 

'  En  revenant,  je  suis  entree  dans  1'  eglise'princi 
pale, — je  ne  sais  si  les  Protestants  disent  Cathe- 
dra le. 

( Cette  eglise  est  construite  sur  de  grandes 
proportions,  dans  ce  style  correct  et  froid  qui  carac- 
terise  F architecture  reformee. 

'  Elle  a  pour  ornement  les  statues  des  douzes 
apotres  en  marbre  blane :  a  l'extremite  se  dresse 
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le  Christ  debout  et  benissant :  aux  pieds  du 
Sauveur  s'incline,  avec  une  grace  toute  divine,  une 
suave  figure  d'ange  portant  dans  une  coquille 
Teau  pure  du  Bapteme.  Ces  statues  sont  toutes 
de  Thorwaldsen. 

'  Voila  apeupres  ceque  j'ai  vu  a  Copenhague.' 

And  I  have  lingered  over  the  name  of 
Thorwaldsen  because — I  am  a  fool — Thor- 
waldsen Street  in  Copenhagen  has  come  to 
be  my  home  ;  but  why?  and  how  ? 

Truda's  amulet  exercised  a  sort  of 
moral  influence  upon  herself  and  her  boys, 
who  liked  the  notion  of  an  amulet,  and 
professed  to  consult  it  when  any  matter  of 
importance  required  consideration  or  de- 
cision. 

Robert  was  steady  at  his  books  when 
Rudolf  departed  to  join  his  regiment. 

The  ring  was  safe  in  the  mother's 
cli  amber,  and  wealth  and  prosperity 
reigned  over  Captain  Beaumont's  house 
and  family. 

AVe  have  called  the  old  town  in  which 
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they  lived  Daneton,  because  in  works  of 
fiction  it  is  not  the  custom  to  write  down 
the  real  names  of  places,  even  when  real 
lives  and  real  places  are  portrayed. 

The  town  is  in  fact  Roman,  and  lias 
very  abundant  Roman  remains  ;  but  the 
Danes  played  havoc  there,  and  have  relics 
too. 

The  Foss  Road  is  of  Roman  origin, 
and  leads  in  a  direct  line  to  the  metropolis. 
I  have  often  said  I  wondered  why  en- 
gineers  and  road-makers  did  not  take  ex- 
ample by  the  classic  invaders'  road-making, 
and  follow  up  in  merry  England  this 
ancient  custom,  and  thereby  save  so  much 
distance. 

I  am  met  by  the  same  reply,  and  very 
likely  the  reader  is  ready  to  give  in  to  my 
opponents,  and  say,  we  should  lose  all  the 
picturesque  effects  of  our  varying  English 
roads. 

I  yield. 

Daneton   has   many  Danish   interests. 
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*  The  Dane  Hills '  will  call  up  recollections 
to  many  who  read  these  pages,  should 
their  youth  have  been  spent  amongst  those 
pleasant  undulations,  or  should  they,  like 
Captain  Beaumont,  have  studied  the  art 
of  castrametation  there. 

The  lower  classes  still  have  some  awe 
and  reverence  for  a  very  poor  old  oak, 
which  marks  the  entrance  to  i  Black  Anna's 
Bower.' 

Under  the  old  tree  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, which  communicated  with  the  castle, 
and  the  Danish  maiden  is  thought  to  have 
by  its  means  given  notice  to  her  soldier 
lover,  who  was  stationed  in  the  castle, 
when  an  army  was  approaching. 

Daneton  Castle  was  then  well  fortified, 
and  two  old  gateways  still  exist,  with  loop- 
holes and  portcullis,  dear  to  the  antiquary, 
though  the  Castle  itself  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  by  reason  of  improvements. 
The   assizes  are  held  there,  and  the   few 
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remnants  of  the  ancient  battlements  may 
groan  at  the  novelties  of  present  day 
crimes,  to  them  so  different  from  the  feudal 
carousings,  or  the  forgotten  warfare  which 
resounded  there  when  those  stones  yet 
were  new. 

The  Castle  meadows  have  been  men- 
tioned as  dear  to  Robert  Beaumont,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TEUTONIC. 


TT7E   have  our  gracious  Princess  Alex- 
"  andra   to  remind   us  of  Denmark, 

and  the  last  ten  years  have  passed  in  a 
pleasant  friendly  sympathy  ;  yet  if  we 
pause  and  consider  the  subject  whilst  the 
two  young  Beaumonts  are  settling  to  their 
manhood,  it  will  create  some  surprise  to 
find  how  much  of  Scandinavian  and  Teu- 
tonic blood  prevails  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

To  it  we  owe  the  Protestantism  as  well 
as  the  consistency  of  character  which 
prevails  in  all  parts  which  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Teuton  races. 
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Nature,  with  her  usual  distinctness,  too, 
has  expressed  her  determination  that  the 
descent  shall  be  acknowledged,  by  giving 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  to  the  families  who 
are  of  pure  Teutonic  origin. 

Intermarriage  with  the  Celtic  races  has 
produced  the  grey  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  as  also 
the  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair  we  so  often 
see  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  the  Teutonic  development  of  body  is 
to  be  recognized  in  many  parts,  and, 
whether  the  ancient  families  acknowledge 
it  or  not,  the  special  characteristics  exist. 

The  language  of  England  was  far  more 
Teutonic  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
as  we  find  by  looking  into  old  books,  for 
very  many  Latin  words  are  now  used  and 
become  familiar,  as  well  as  French  terms 
derived  from  Latin  roots. 

In  Ireland  race  is  much  more  distinctly 
marked  than  it  is  in  England. 

Where  the   Teutonic  ancestors  settled 
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in  Ulster  we  have  neat  dwellings  and 
a  prosperous,  thriving  people,  distinctly 
marked  and  contrasted  with  the  Celtic  or 
Catholic  portion  of  the  population,  with 
whom  the  utter  want  of  industry  and 
persevering  habits  have  produced  social 
misfortunes  and  the  hatred  towards  their 
Saxon  neighbours,  whom  they  profess  to 
look  upon  as  oppressors,  and  they  groan 
with  self-inflicted  credulity. 

Perseverance  is  the  watchword  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  it  thrives  accordingly. 

London  has  a  population  in  which  the 
Teutonic  exceeds  all  other  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  country  round  about  was  purely 
Teuton,  and  the  Celts  had  to  come  from 
Wales  or  Ireland  to  intermix.  Copenhagen 
has  the  same  stock,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
thriving  civilization.  Liverpool  may  strike 
a  balance,  for  the  races  are  nearly  equal  in 
number.  In  the  higher  classes,  however, 
the  Teutons  prevail.  Edinburgh  is  almost 
as  entirely  Teutonic  as  Copenhagen.     Bel- 
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fast  is  Protestant  and  Teutonic,  whilst 
Dublin  is  Catholic  and  Celtic.  Dublin 
presents  strange  contrasts,  and  is  a  com- 
plete puzzle  to  a  stranger ;  the  fact  is,  two 
different  races  exist  there,  under  the  same 
climate  and  influences,  which  will  account 
for  some  of  the  incongruities  which  astonish 
and  yet  amuse  a  foreigner  who  visits  the 
city  for  the  first  time. 

Wheresoever  seen,  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion exhibits  the  same  wretchedness  and 
apparent  misery; — it  is  in  many  cases 
only  apparent,  and  very  soon  ceases  to 
create  sympathy. 

Laws  and  administration  are  wasted  on 
the  Celtic  elements,  whereas  persevering 
industry  and  a  disposition  to  labour  pro- 
duce the  same  results  in  Ireland  as  in  other 
places,  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  the 
climate  may  be. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  write  here 
about  Ireland  and  her  woes,  but  experience 
guides  my  pen,  and  years  of  observation 
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prove  that  the  Teutonic  race  thrives  and 
expands  there,  and  forms,  as  it  ever  has 
done,  centres  of  progression,  which  have 
the  tendency  to  increase  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  country- 
labours  and  must  labour. 

Amalgamation  is  simply  impossible  ; 
for  '  Ireland  has  never  been  sufficiently 
conquered,'  said  one  who  was  wise  on  the 
subject  long  before  our  time. 

The  one  and  only  chance  for  her  is  also 
impossible,  namely,  to  let  the  Celtic 
character  and  lan^ua^e  die  out. 

English  is  being  taught  in  the  schools ; 
and  if  politics  could  conduce  to  the  spread 
of  the  Teutonic  character  only,  of  course 
we  should  hear  no  more  about  Fenians,  or 
Saxon  oppression ;  till  when  the  case  is 
hopeless. 

Ireland  is  always  a  digression.  Every- 
body suggests  some  new  thing,  as  another 
more  astonishing  and  unexpected  event 
occurs   there ;    but   leaving   her   woes,   as 
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such,  we  can  mark  the  mass  of  English 
people  who  glory  in  their  Teuton  blood. 

Some  hundred  years  have  passed,  and 
the  process  of  mixture  has  produced  a  race 
from  the  middle  ages  until  now,  for  which 
Britons  are  everywhere  justly  famed. 

Those  who  have  wandered  over  Europe 
exult  in  the  beauty  of  the  English  women, 
and  also  acknowledge  the  strength,  activity, 
and  perseverance  of  the  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  our  twenty-six 
millions  of  population,  sixteen  millions  are 
purely  Teutonic,  and  the  other  ten  millions 
include  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Celtic  characters  in  Cornwall  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 

We  need  not  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
History  of  England  to  recollect  the  Danish 
invasions,  any  more  than  we  need  read  up 
the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  lor 
we  have  thought  long  enough  about  our 
relations  with  Scandinavia ;  and  sympathy 
is  very  readily  superinduced  with  such  of 
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our  neighbours  as  claim  such  origin,  and 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  the  connec- 
tion has  been  productive  of  good  to  the 
character  of  the  English  nation,  and  to 
familiarize  us  with  Danish  towns  and  the 
interests  of  people  connected  with  both 
Denmark  and  England. 

It  will  come  to  one's  recollection  that 
the  Teutonic  variety  produces  our  skilful 
seamen ;  also  a  haughty  spirit,  but  great 
sincerity,  with  a  kindly  forgetfulness  of 
injuries,  but  a  certain  recklessness  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  other  nations. 

England  has  sufficient  ancestral  rela- 
tions with  families  of  Scandinavian,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Celtic  origin,  to  claim  friend- 
ship, though  the  latter  is  comparatively 
small,  and  is  fast  yielding  to  the  counter- 
influences  of  the  other  racei.  Laying 
aside  preference,  prejudice,  or  even  opinion, 
it  is  time  to  go  on  with  the  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BESSIE. 


"1YT0  one  desired  change  so  little  as  did 
-*- *  the  Beaumonts  and  their  neighbours, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  changes  came 
to  Daneton  served,  by  the  action  they 
created,  to  assuage  Truda's  grief. 

Society  was  essentially  good  at  Dane- 
ton,  for  the  county  families  held  together 
and  met  there,  and  they  were  people  who 
dated  from  the  Conquest  and  before  it,  and 
had  been  duly  entered  in  the  Doomsday 
Book. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  town 
members  of  these  families  had  good,  com- 
fortable, and    substantial    dwellings,    and 
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grey-headed  servants  who  desired  change 
as  little  as  their  masters.  The  pavement  in 
St  Nicholas  Street  resounded  with  carriages, 
and  the  owners  paid  long  friendly  visits. 

It  had  not  become  the  fashion  to  leave 
cards  in  a  hasty  manner :  people  expected 
their  guests  to  amuse  them  and  to  be 
amused. 

There  was  no  day  set  apart,  as  in 
modern  times,  when  it  appears  to  be  the 
ultimatum  to  avoid  visitors.  In  the  neigh- 
bourly, simple,  kind  old  days  of  Daneton, 
society  was  very  good-natured,  people 
were  honestly  glad  to  see  each  other,  and 
cheery  hospitality  prevailed. 

The  Races  were  celebrated,  and  these 
brought  in  the  county  families  to  spend 
the  Race  week  with  such  relatives  as  could 
make  room  for  them,  or  to  fill  the  two  or 
three  excellent  hotels  ;  and  as  a  ball  always 
took  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  during 
that  week,  Daneton  was  a  favoured 
English  town. 
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Two  or  three  other  annual  balls  oc- 
curred for  charitable  purposes,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  Daneton  balls  were  always 
good  ones. 

It  was  not  considered  vulgar  to  be 
kind,  and  those  of  a  somewhat  lower  rank 
were  not  treated  with  disdain  and  scorn  by 
the  more  aristocratic  denizens. 

The  young  Beaumonts  enjoyed  these 
annual  festivities,  and  were  noted  amongst 
the  most  attentive  to  strangers. 

Captain  Beaumont  was  an  acquisition. 
His  pleasant  voice  and  cheerful  presence 
was  looked  for,  and  Truda  attended  these 
balls  with  her  handsome  sons,  feeling  very 
proud  of  them. 

Marriages  and  deaths  occurred  to 
change  the  faces  round  about,  but  yet 
Truda  never  sighed  for  Denmark,  or 
wished  to  leave  old  St  Nicholas  Street, 
which  furnished  her  with  friends  and  in- 
terests, which  were  all  she  cared  for  beyond 
her  own  house. 
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These  county  balls,  too,  served  her 
with  the  incentive  which  pleased  her, 
for  she  loved  to  furnish  bouquets  for 
her  girl  friends,  and  to  send  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms  such  floral  decorations  as 
her  stoves  and  hothouses  produced,  for  as 
years  passed  on  she  became  a  floriculturist 
of  some  report ;  and  as  her  will  and  delight 
were  her  husband's  pleasure,  and  home  her 
field  of  happiness,  St  Nicholas  House 
established  high-class  flower  culture,  with- 
out limit  as  to  expense. 

Truda,  for  herself,  was  faithful  to  her 
out-door  treasures,  her  scented  borders,  and 
her  cabbage  roses  and  feathered  hyacinths. 

There  had  been  a  little  Truda  who  had 
pattered  little  footmarks  on  her  flower- 
beds, and  had  gathered  violets,  and 
London  pride,  and  Alpine  blue-bottle ;  who 
had  thought  sweet  Williams  and  starch 
hyacinths  most  beautiful  things,  and  had 
been  used  to  wander  as  in  a  forest,  amongst 
the  tall  asparagus  beds,  with  their  summer 
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light  green  branches  and  scarlet  berries. 

Poor  little  Truda !  one  day  she  got 
frightened  and  lost  in  the  mazes  of  tall 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  she  used  to  call 
the  sun-flowers  '  wind-mill  flowers,'  so  high 
above  her  little  head  they  soared.  Indeed, 
the  Daneton  sun-flowers  were  something 
quite  enormous,  for  the  seeds  ripened  in  the 
broad  discs,  and  her  brothers  ate  the  great 
rich  grains. 

Little  Truda  died,  and  the)'  laid  her 
in  a  still  green  grave  in  St  Nicholas 
churchyard,  never  marking  the  spot  with 
cross  or  monumental  stone, — but  the  mother 
could  see  it  from  her  windows, — and  only 
the  daisies  bloomed  upon  it.  She  could  not 
have  called  the  attention  of  others  to  her 
sorrow  by  planting  gaudy  flowers  around 
it ;  but  Truda  had  to  pass  it  on  her  way 
to  church,  and  her  little  namesake  was 
never  forgotten. 

It  consoled  her  that  her  child  should 
lie  so  near  to  her ;  and  she  passed  it  "on  the 
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path,  and  sat  in  the  high  pew  contented 
and  resigned. 

I  love  the  old  churchyards.  There  was 
so  much  simplicity  and  truth  about  them ; 
such  rest  in  the  midst  of  town  confusion ; 
but  though  they  could  not  go  on  with  in- 
creasing population,  the  cemeteries  are  not 
half  so  nice,  and  one  always  questions — 
what  good  can  all  those  fine  memorials  do  ? 

Laid  by  with  the  amulet  Mrs  Beau- 
mont had  other  love-tokens,  but  only  of 
her  child.  A  lock  of  curling  hair,  and  a 
little  thin  gold  chain  and  cornelian  heart ; 
but  what  she  valued  most  was  a  long 
length  of  what  appeared  to  be  some  dry 
brown  beads. 

They  had  been  scarlet  holly-berries, 
and  were  threaded  by  little  Truda's  fingers 
for  the  Christmas-tree,  the  last  time  she 
was  there  to  spend  that  season  with  them. 

Additional  affection  was  no  doubt  in 
Truda's  heart  for  Daneton  after  this  cir- 
cumstance.      Many  and  many    a   funeral 
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took  place  in  the  old  churchyard  as  year 
followed  year,  but  Mrs  Beaumont  was  the 
same,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  older,  since  she 
saw  them  cover  in  that  child's  little  grave, 
and  turf  it  neatly  over. 

Perhaps  the  first  break  which  Truda 
felt  was  the  awakening  to  the  fact,  that 
smoke  increased  so  sadly  as  to  materially 
injure  her  garden. 

On  all  sides,  since  Robert  left  for 
Oxford,  chimneys  seemed  to  have  bristled 
up,  and  her  flowers  suffered  accordingly. 

Then  the  rector  died,  he  who  had 
preached  his  quiet  hopeful  sermons  ever 
since  she  came,  a  bride,  to  sit  and  listen 
in  the  mat-lined  pew,  belonging  to  St 
Nicholas  House. 

A  young  man  took  his  place  who  wore 
the  Oxford  hood.  That  alone  seemed  inno- 
vation enough,  with  its  red  lining ;  but 
when  she  came  to  know  him,  and  they  had 
found  that  his  alterations  and  intentions 
were  all  for  good,   and  that  the   Prayer- 
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book  regulated  his  doings,  they  were  recon- 
ciled. So  little  of  the  said  book  had 
hitherto  been  used,  that  it  was  new  to 
them. 

The  young  rector  intoned  the  service, 
and  improved  the  psalmody.  New  life 
and  new  ideas  began  to  rush  in ;  where  the 
old  and  the  new  society  must  mingle,  of 
course  there  was  a  struggle  and  a  perturb- 
ation, like  the  meeting  of  the  tides ;  but 
the  struggle  was  short,  the  incoming  stream 

Co  t  o 

of  improvement  became  the  speedy  con- 
queror. 

Truda,  though  she  sorrowed  for  her  old 
clergyman  friend,  saw  how  the  present  one 
was  wanted,  now  that  her  eyes  were 
opened;  and  she  was  very  glad  to  have 
the  younger  Oxford  man  for  Robert's 
sake,  as  she  felt  he  would  be  his  useful 
friend. 

Changes  at  Daneton,  however,  advanced 
so  rapidly,  that  her  last  days  there  ap- 
proached with  eager  strides. 
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A  New  Ministry  had  great  effect  in 
bringing  about  Reform  and  alterations. 

New  works  and  great  mills  were  estab- 
lished, tall  chimneys  rose  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  large  chapel  reared  its  head 
just  opposite  to  the  church,  on  the  other 
side  of  St  Nicholas  Square. 

Then  came  the  cry,  '  The  street  must 
be  made  wider ; '  so  there  was  short 
questioning  as  to  the  Beaumonts'  neigh- 
bours. They  all  capitulated,  gave  in, 
before  the  advancing  army  of  improvement. 
The  prestige  of  Daneton  was  gone.  The 
Beaumonts  were  the  last  to  leave. 

At  this  juncture  an  old  uncle  died,  who 
had  retained  possession  of  the  family  place 
called  Beaumont  Grange,  which  was  now 
ready  to  receive  them ;  and  Truda's  spirits 
rose  as  she  made  preparations  to  have  her 
plants  and  bulbs  removed  to  purer  air,  and 
as  yet  everything  was  prosperous. 

<  Let  me  go  at  once,'  she  said  to  Captain 
Beaumont ;  '  I  will  make  the  place  so  nice 
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before  Robert's  long  vacation,  and  dear 
Rudolf  comes  home  on  leave.' 

But  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
have  one  visit  more  to  the  old  home,  and 
that  at  the  time  when  the  families  with 
whom  they  had  been  most  intimate  should 
also  meet,  and  all  be  present  at  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  and  enjoy  together  one 
more  ball  at  Daneton. 

The  night  came,  but  the  rooms  were 
not  filled  as  formerly,  for  some  new  feel- 
ing had  crept  in,  and  the  old  families  were 
for  the  first  time  a  little  inclined  to  shun 
Daneton.  Thus  they  gave  place  to  the 
rich  manufacturers,  who  poured  into  the 
town,  filled  the  good  houses,  and  the  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth  began  to  assert  its 
claims. 

At  their  last  ball  at  Daneton,  then,  are 
the  four  Beaumonts, — The  father  as  gay  as 
the  youngest  man  there,  fond  of  a  social 
chat,  and  enjoying  the  moment  with  his 
friends;    Truda,   with   a   sweet    matronly 
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dignity,   was   almost    as  youthful   in  face 
and  figure  as  when  the  boys  were  babies. 

It  is  sensation  which  wears  out  women 
and  make  them  look  old,  and  envy  and 
uncharitableness  which  give  the  wearied 
careworn  look  which  many  women  have. 

Trucla  had  no  hatred,  no  uncharitable- 
ness, but  passed  her  days  in  a  pleasant 
round  of  duties,  and  was  as  young  in 
heart  and  mind  as  she  was  in  appear- 
ance. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  all  the  old 
friends  who  had  found  other  homes,  but 
came  once  more  to  Daneton. 

There  were  Colonel  and  Mrs  Sutton, 
and  '  little  Benjamin  their  ruler,'  as  his 
mother  loved  to  call  her  over  six  feet 
son. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Storton  came  from 
Storton  Leas,  and  the  Robinsons,  and 
Broughton  Langdales. 

Rudolf  and  Robert  danced  as  if  the 
Army   and  the    Church  had  but  one  re- 
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quirement,  namely,  not  to  miss  a  single 
dance,  or  to  leave  one  lovely  partner  un- 
solicited. 

In  Truda's  dressing-room,  after  the 
ball  was  over,  the  four  assembled  for  half 
an  hour  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the 
night.  Each  related  some  pleasant  fact 
or  amusing  episode,  then  Captain  Beau- 
mont ordered  up  some  elder  wine,  and 
Robert  busied  himself  with  making  it  hot 
and  sweet  and  sufficiently  spiced,  whilst 
Rudolf  sat  beside  his  mother  on  the  sofa. 
She  asked,  '  Did  you  dance  many  times 
with  Ella  Storton  ? ' 
1  Twice,  mother.' 

'Do  you  like  her  better,  Rudolf?' 
1  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  she  seemed  more 
natural  to-night.' 

1  I  scarcely  saw  her, — she  had  no  time 
to  come  to  me.     How  was  she  dressed  ? ' 
'  In  white,  I  think,  with  apple  blossoms.' 
1  Then  you  danced  twice  with  her  ? ' 
'Yes,  mother,   twice.     She  seemed  to 
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prefer  the  new   invasion,    or  something.' 
'  What  clo  you    mean  by  the  new  in- 
vasion ? ' 

'  Oh,  a  spinning-mill  man  or  cotton 
lord,  I  hardly  know  what ;  but  she  danced 
with  him,  and — ' 

Rudolf  turned  away  hastily, — he  did 
not  care  to  talk  of  Ella  Storton,  but  his 
mother  had  begun  to  fancy  that  Ella  might 
one  day  be  her  daughter-in-law.  After  a 
pause  she  said  to  him,  '  Tell  me.  Rudolf, 
was  she  glad  to  hear  about  the  Grange? 
and  was  she  pleased  to  see  you  ? ' 

<  Who  ?  Ella  Storton  ?  oh,  I  suppose 
so — yes.' 

1  Then  she  was  pleased  ?  ' 

'  I  think  so,  mother.     I  do  not  know.' 

'  I  think  you  do  know,  Rudolf.' 

i  Well,  mother,  she  would  be  sure  to 

say  so,  but  I  hardly  know ;  Ella  was  taken 

up  with  Mr  McLaughlan.' 

<  With  whom  ?  ' 

'  The  new  mill  man  ;  but — '  and  Robert 
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must  have  been  in  imminent  clanger  of 
letting  the  mulled  wine  boil  over,  for 
Eudolf  left  his  mother  abruptly  to  go  to 
his  assistance,  and  to  help  him  pour  it 
out. 

Robert  was  unusually  talkative,  and 
related  every  particular  concerning  his 
partners,  with  outbreaks  of  gaiety  and 
pleasant  fits  of  laughter,  after  which  he 
partook  so  freely  of  the  elder  wine  that  his 
father  said, 

'  Bob,  I  must  mull  some  more  wine.  It 
was  a  good  move  of  mine  to  have  it  up ;  I 
fear  you  got  no  wine  at  supper.' 

'  Supper,  sir  !  I  never  got  a  moment. 
I  had  no  supper.  I  danced  with  every- 
body, and  then  fed  them.  I  had  no  time 
to  take  a  mouthful.' 

i  Have  some  supper  now.' 

Captain  Beaumont  rang  and  ordered 
something,  but  Robert  said,  laughingly, 
'No,  father;  tell  that  poor  fellow  to  go 
to  bed.     I  shall  do  till  breakfast.     I  could 
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not  eat  after  all  that  waltzing.  I  never 
danced  so  much.  I  tried  that  handsome 
cotton-girl,  Miss  Bozelle ;  is  she  not  a 
beauty  ?  and  even  the  carpet-maker's  wife, 
when  I  saw  Ella  Storton  dancing  with 
McLaughlan ;  but  I  had  more  duty  still, 
for  Ella  said  she  expected  me  to  look 
after  her  governess.' 

'What!  old  Miss  Muller?' 

1  No ;  a  young  one,  such  a  figure,  and 
such  a  dancer!  Did  you  see  her,  Rudolf?  ' 

'Yes.' 

'And  did  you  dance  with  her?'  asked 
Captain  Beaumont. 

'  I  did,  sir,  to  my  sorrow.' 

'  To  your  sorrow ! '  said  his  father, 
laughing. 

'  Yes,  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  have  given 
her  my  heart,  and  she  does  not  appreciate 
the  gift.' 

'Poor  Bob!'  said  Captain  Beaumont. 
'  Did  she  return  your  gift,  then,  on  the 
spot  ? ' 
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'  Something  very  like  it,  I  believe.' 

Rudolf  made  some  remark  to  his 
mother,  speaking  for  the  first  time  for 
many  minutes,  but  Bob  reverted  again  to 
the  Stortons'  governess,  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed the  highest  admiration.  And  after 
the  last  of  the  wine  was  finished,  the  father, 
amused  with  Robert's  frank  details,  and 
declaration  of  his  heart  affairs,  said,  <  Tell 
us  a  little  more  about  her.' 

1  I  only  know,'  said  Robert,  '  that  she 
has  eyes  of  one  colour  and  hair  of  another, 
and  that  she  is  a  Dane,  and  beautiful.' 

1 A  Dane  ?  '  said  Mrs  Beaumont. 

'  Yes,  mother,  Ella  told  me  so.  She 
said  to  me,  "  I  look  to  you  to  see  after  our 
new  governess ;  my  father  insisted  upon 
bringing  her,  and  of  course  she  knows  no 
one.     She  is  Danish  too."  ' 

'  I  wish  I  had  noticed  her,'  said  Truda. 

1  And  so,'  continued  Robert,  'when  Ella 
introduced  me  I  asked  her  to  dance,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  care  at  all  about  it.     I 
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suppose  she  thought  I  was  too  small,  for 
she  is  as  tall  or  taller  than  I  am,  and  is  a 
great  imperial-looking  girl.' 

'  Was  that  the  new  governess  whom  I 
saw  with  Sir  John  ?  She  is  a  lovely  crea- 
ture ! '  said  Truda.  '  I  talked  to  her  for  a 
long  time ;  she  was  the  handsomest  girl  in 
the  room.  Sir  John  called  her  Miss  Brink- 
mann.  I  supposed  she  was  on  a  visit  at 
Storton  Leas.' 

'  That  is  the  lady,  madame.  She  told 
me,  when  I  took  her  to  the  carriage,  that 
she  had  seen  my  mother,  but  she  let  me 
perceive  that  she  did  not  like  me.'  Robert 
said  this  with  a  droll  resentment  which 
amused  his  father. 

'Wait  for  a  few  years,  Bob,  till  she 
sees  you  master  of  the  Grange, — she  may 
treat  you  differently.'  He  patted  his  son 
playfully  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Then  I  hope,  sir,  she  will  never  see 
me  again,'  said  Robert,  so  solemnly  and 
with    such    depth    of    emotion,    that    his 
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mother   rose   to   break   up   the    seance. 

'My  boy,'  said  his  father,  'you  take 
the  thing  too  seriously.' 

'  No,  father ;  however,  she  was  far  and 
away  the  best-looking-  person  at  the  Dane- 
ton  ball  to-night,'  Robert  said  as  he  turned 
to  kiss  his  mother,  and  he  met  Rudolf's 
eye. 

'  You  danced  with  her,  too,  Rudolf  ? ' 

Rudolf  nodded. 

1  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,'  Mrs  Beaumont 
said,  '  so  let  us  leave  the  ball,  and  Miss 
Brinkmann,  and  everybody.' 

Rudolf  kissed  her,  shook  his  father's 
hand,  and  went  away. 

Robert  was  a  long  time  making  pre- 
parations to  follow  his  example,  and  talked 
of  a  dozen  different  things,  till  Truda  pro- 
fessed to  have  grown  impatient,  and  said, 
6  Do  go  to  bed,  dear  Robert.' 

1  Yes,  mother.  Good  night.  And  her 
name  is  Bessie  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


CHANGING. 


T)OLITICS  always  wearied  Captain  Beau- 
-1-  mont.  His  mind  ran  upon  scientific 
matters;  and  though  he  read  the  papers 
hastily,  as  a  sort  of  relaxation  and  an 
excuse  for  a  "bit  of  friendly  gossip  on  the 
way  to  and  from  the  news-room,  he  was 
as  full  of  regret  as  his  wife  at  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  houses  in  St  Nicholas  Street, 
where  they  had  spent  so  many  pleasant 
years,  and  so  failed  to  wish  well  to  the 
handsome  shops  which  replaced  them.  As 
to  his  own  house,  he  had  to  leave  it,  and 
even  Beaumont  Grange  did  not  compensate. 
However,  he  accepted  facts ; — the  require- 
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ments  of  modern  days  spoiled  his  old 
house. 

'  Truda,'  he  said  one  day  during  his 
son's  last  visit  there,  l  Truda,  this  place  is 
let.' 

'  Is  it  ?  and  to  whom  ? ' 

'  The  name  is  McLaughlan.  I  think  the 
man  is  of  Irish  extraction  ;  however,  he  is 
going  to  build  a  factory  in  your  garden.' 

■  Mother, '  said  Rudolf,  '  you  do  not 
look  shocked  or  even  sorry  ! ' 

1  X  o  ;  I  think  I  am  rather  glad.' 

'  How  so,  my  dear  ? '  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

'  If  I  must  go,  I  prefer  it  to  be  changed, 
like  everything  else.' 

1  Would  you  be  jealous  of  Mrs  Mc- 
Laughlan, tli en,  walking  in  your  garden 
and  gathering  your  flowers  ? '  asked  her 
husband,  smiling. 

'  I  fear  I  might,'  said  honest  Truda ; 
'  but  in  the  present  circumstance  it  seems 
rather  that  they  are  likely  to  be  dug  up ; 
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and  as  the  smoke  must  increase,  it  would 
kill  them.' 

'  Never  mind;  you  will  soon  have  plenty 
at  the  Grange,  mother,'  Rudolf  said  in  a 
tender  tone,  but  a  very  sad  one;  for  of  all 
the  changes,  the  one  Truda  felt  the  most 
acutely  was  that  which  had  come  over 
her  two  sons. 

They  avoided  each  other,  and  the  last 
week  was  one  of  pain  to  each  and  to  the 
mother,  who  perceived  a  breach  which, 
though  she  could  not  fathom  its  depth  or 
why  it  had  occurred,  knew  that  it  existed, 
and  reason  as  she  would,  or  try  to  find  ex- 
cuses, a  constraint  had  come  upon  them 
which  she  had  never  experienced  before. 

Captain  Beaumont,  busy  with  the  re- 
moval of  his  endless  papers,  did  not  notice 
this,  but  Truda's  more  keen  perceptions 
were  in  some  way  pained  and  mortified, 
her  sensibilities  were  touched,  she  knew 
not  how,  and  she  dreaded  she  knew  not 
what. 
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The  reasons  she  pronounced  to  herself 
were,  that  the  sons  were  sorry  to  leave  all 
the  old  associations,  and  that  Ella  Storton, 
who  was  on  a  visit  with  a  friend  at  Dane- 
ton  since  the  ball,  had  vexed  her  sons  ; 
then  she  acquitted  Ella,  and  told  herself  it 
was  not  so,  but  that  the  fault  of  her  want 
of  ease  lay  only  in  herself,  and  that  it  was 
the  coming  of  McLaughlan  which  did 
it  all. 

So,  mother-like,  she  exonerated  both 
her  boys,  her  dear  good  gentlemanly  sons, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  complain  to  Captain 
Beaumont,  that  Mr  McLaughlan  had  no 
right  to  wish  to  see  the  furniture,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  purchase,  or  to  look  over 
the  premises  which  were  so  soon  to  become 
his ;  for  the  estrangement  between  Rudolf 
and  Robert,  unacknowledged  as  it  was  by 
both  of  them,  produced  discomfort  for  the 
mother,  so  she  resented  the  expected  visit 
as  an  intrusion. 

McLaughlan  came.     He  was  a  square, 
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thick-set  man,  with  dark  hair,  and  grey 
eyes,  and  a  certain  likeness  to  young 
Robert  Beaumont,  which  was  remarkable, 
only  he  looked  more  than  ten  years  older. 

Truda  received,  him  with  her  natural 
courtesy.  This  she  could  not  help ;  but  she 
resolved,  too,  not  to  be  unjust,  so  she  went 
with  him  over  the  rooms,  and  let  him  take 
notes  regarding  the  articles  she  wished  to 
keep,  for  Beaumont  Grange  was  fully  fur- 
nished, though  she  carefully  showed  him 
such  pieces  as  she  intended  to  have  re- 
moved thither. 

In  her  own  room  was  a  quaint  Dutch 
cabinet,  one  of  those  elaborately  carved 
pieces  of  extravagance  in  which  venders 
or  fanciers  of  tulips  or  hyacinths  were  wont 
to  keep  their  bulbs,  and  Truda  had  used  it 
for  her  treasury.  Her  letters,  and  the 
few  remembrances  of  Denmark,  also  the 
keepsakes  of  her  little  Truda,  were  stored 
there. 

'  I    should    very   much    like   to  have 
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that,'  said  the  incoming  tenant,  when  he 
saw  the  cabinet. 

'  But  I  keep  it,'  said  Mrs  Beaumont, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  opened  one  of  the 
drawers  in  an  absent,  mechanical  sort  of 
way.  Just  within,  for  she  had  handled  it 
that  very  morning,  lay  her  precious  amulet. 

'  Scandinavian  ! '  said  Mr  McLaughlan, 
taking  up  the  ring,  as  a  curiosity,  and  he 
put  it  on  his  finger. 

Truda  shuddered,  though  he  instantly 
replaced  it,  and  she  closed  the  drawer 
without  uttering  a  word,  whilst  she  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  the  new 
tenant  should  not  have  her  tulip  cabinet. 

The  last  evening  came,  and  the  philo- 
sophical society  claimed  Captain  Beau- 
mont, and,  as  if  anything  were  preferable 
now  to  St  Nicholas  House,  Robert  went 
with  him ;  and  Rudolf  was  at  home  with 
his  mother,  but  was  very  silent,  and 
appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  with  his 
book. 
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The  parting  from  the  old  house  took 
place  so  early  in  the  morning  that  it  was 
not  yet  light,  and  when  both  the  sons  were 
gone,  Truda  felt  sad  and  weary,  and  could 
do  very  little  all  that  day. 

Packages  were  sent  off  to  Beaumont 
Grange,  and  from  time  to  time  she  saw 
McLaughlan  about  the  yard  or  garden, 
with  the  architect,  whom  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  bring  there,  for  time  was  valu- 
able, and  the  measurements  had  been 
already  made. 

Time  seemed  to  have  roused  himself, 
and  to  be  flapping  his  wings  ; — all  over 
Daneton  repose  had  died  out. 

Vans  and  carts,  laden  with  manufactured 
goods,  rattled  past  the  churchyard,  and 
as  yet  it  seemed  like  desecration,  and  as  if 
the  noise  had  no  right  to  come  so  near  the 
quiet  dead. 

The  noise  took  away  Truda's  last 
sorrow  at  leaving, — it  was  indeed  time  for 
her  to  go. 
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'  Mr  McLaughlan  asked  me,  Truda,  to 
say  he  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
tulip  cabinet.  Can  you  leave  it,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  Xo ;  do  not  ask  me,'  she  replied. 

Till  the  latest  moment  she  put  off  the 
task  of  emptying  it,  and  packing  her 
treasures  for  the  transit  to  the  Grange. 
Captain  Beaumont  took  charge  of  some  of 
his  own,  and  determined  to  spend  a  night 
or  two  there,  and  get  things  into  shape  and 
order  for  his  wife. 

So  Truda  had  a  respite,  and  finally  let 
the  cabinet  remain  untouched  for  another 
day.  She  was  tired,  so  would  spend  a 
quiet  night,  and  she  took  herself  early  to 
her  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WHO    WAS    IT  ? 

rilRUDA  was  never  inclined  to  be  low- 
"*-     spirited,  but  rather  had  the  disposition 

to  see  that  tilings  usually  turned  out  for  the 
best.  She  lay  down  to  rest,  and  was  in  her 
first  sleep,  when  a  footstep  roused  her. 
She  listened,  and  doing  so,  slept  again ; 
but  again  a  step  approached,  and  stealth- 
ily. The  moon  was  shining  on  her  window- 
blind  so  clearly  that  she  did  not  strike  a 
light,  as  her  first  impulse  had  led  her  to 
do,  but  she  resolved  to  watch,  and  so  lay 
quietly. 

She  had  been  a  healthy  person,  though 
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not  robust,  but  of  quite  sufficient  strength  ; 
however  now,  in  her  terror,  she  could  hear 
her  heart  beat,  beat,  beat,  quite  audibly. 
She  could  do  nothing  now,  not  even  strike 
a  match,  for  the  door  having  been  cautiously 
unlatched,  she  could  hear  some  one  enter 
the  apartment. 

A  figure  muffled  in  a  military  cloak, 
large  and  wide,  passed  between  Mrs  Beau- 
mont and  the  window. 

Truda  was  powerless  then ;  her  heart 
was  beating  too  quickly  for  her  to  rise 
from  the  bed.  She  had  no  conception,  ex- 
cept that  the  figure  passed  her, — whether 
man  or  woman  did  not  dawn  upon  her 
brain.  But  the  intention  of  the  nocturnal 
visitant  was  soon  manifest,  for  the  figure 
approached  the  cabinet,  and  the  little 
drawer  being  unlocked,  and  even  open, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  and  ab- 
stracting the  Scandinavian  ring. 

In  vain  poor  Truda  tried  to  articulate. 
She  wanted  to  offer  hostages,  to  beg  the 
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thief  to    take    her    watch,    her    chain,    or 
money,  bracelets,  anything  but  that. 

What  roused  her  at  last,  and  rendered 
her  capable  of  motion,  was,  perceiving  the 
long  chain  of  withered  holly-berries  drag- 
ging from  the  sleeve  of  the  intruder's  coat ; 
and  as  the  muffled  figure  reached  the  door, 
she  sprang  from  her  bed  and  seized  the 
arm.  At  first  she  took  it  for  a  woman's, 
and  Truda  said  some  fond,  imploring 
words,  as  she  caught  the  relic  of  her  child- 
daughter,  and  tried  to  disengage  it  from 
the  wrist.  It  was  a  man's  cuff  button  to 
which  the  beads  were  clinging. 

Dark  smooth  hair  was  under  the  cloak  ; 
the  cape  having  been  passed  over  the 
head,  she  could  not  tell  whether  the  eyes 
which  looked  upon  her  in  the  moonlight 
were  black  or  grey.  No  matter ;  she 
thought  they  were  her  son's. 

i  Oh,  Robert,'  she  exclaimed,  '  why  did 
you  come  back  from  Oxford  to  take  my 
amulet  ? ' 
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1  Hush  ! '  was  the  only  sound  he  made, 
and  then  he  tried  to  push  her  back  into 
the  bedroom,  but  had  no  pity,  and  did  not 
disentangle  the  string  of  beads  or  give  her 
back  her  ring ;  so  s^ie  resisted,  and  made 
a  brave  attempt  to  follow  him.  She  ran 
down  the  stairs,  and  went  out  by  the  open 
garden  door. 

Truda  had  no  power  to  scream,  nor 
yet  the  will ;  but  she  tried  to  follow  him. 
Out  into  the  garden  she  went,  and  walked 
down  all  the  paths,  and  cried  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice,  '  Oh,  Robert,  Robert,  let  me 
keep  the  ring !  Oh,  Robert,  give  me  my 
baby's  beads !  Oh,  Robert,  Robert,  give 
me  my  Asgar  ring  ! ' 

Her  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding,  and 
the  dew  of  ni^ht  duns;  to  her  slender 
clothing ;  but  she  still  sought  and  sought 
for  Robert. 

It  was  thus  she  took  her  last  walk  in 
her  garden  ; — this  was  her  farewell  to  her 
vines  and  flowers  :  and  when  the  clock  in 
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the  square  tower  of  St  Nicholas  struck  an 
hour  which  she  knew  would  set  the  bells  all 
ringing,  and  bring  out  the  bread-winners  for 
the  day,  she  recollected  that  her  condition 
did  not  entitle  her  to  meet  the  eyes  of  serv- 
ants or  any  one,  and  she  entered  the  house  ; 
and  when  upon  the  threshold,  she  picked 
up  the  chain  of  holly-berries,  which  had 
fallen  there.  She  caught  it  eagerly,  and 
closed  the  door,  and  ascended  the  stairs 
for  the  last  time,  clutching  the  beads  as  no 
devotee  ever  grasped  a  rosary. 

But  Captain  Beaumont  returned  to 
find  sickness  and  confusion.  Delirium  had 
set  in.  She  talked  of  i  Robert '  and  '  the 
ring,'  but  the  husband  only  believed  that 
she  was  overdone  with  exertion,  and  the 
doctor  tried  to  reduce  the  fever ;  but  he 
never  could  get  her  to  rest.     It  was — 

'  Robert,  Robert,  why  did  you  come  ? 
Robert,  why  did  you  take  my  ring  ? ' 

Such  was  her  constant  cry. 

The    servants    never    mentioned    the 
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gravel  stains,  or  the  poor  cut  feet,  or  the 
dew-soaked  nightgown,  lest  they  should  be 
blamed  for  leaving  open  the  garden  cloor. 
Nobody  thought  much  about  the  sudden 
illness,  and  talked  of  fatigue  and  cold ;  but 
Truda  Beaumont  died.  She  was  laid 
in  the  new,  quiet  cemetery,  and  then 
McLaughlan  took  possession  of  the  house, 
and  obtained  the  tulip  cabinet. 

Neither  of  the  sons  could  spare  time  to 
go  with  Captain  Beaumont  to  the  Grange, 
so  he,  disgusted,  would  not  go  there  either. 

c  I  will  go  to  Copenhagen,'  lie  said, 
when  Robert  tried  to  console  him,  pic- 
turing- how  comfortable  lie  might  be  at  the 
Grange.  i  No,  I  will  not  go  there  without 
her.  I  will  go  to  Denmark,  Bob,  till  you 
have  done  with  Oxford  ;  or  to  Magnusen, 
at  Reikivig.  I  could  not  bear  the  Grange, 
Bob,  all  alone.' 

1  Where  is  the  ring,  father  ? '  Robert 
asked,  being  reminded  by  association  of 
the  Scandinavian  treasure. 
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'  The  ring  ?  Yes,  Robert,  the  ring  ! 
She  spoke  of  it  from  first  to  last.  All  the 
time  I  sat  with  her,  poor  thing,  she  raved 
incessantly  that  you  should  come  to  take 
it  from  the  cabinet.' 

'  That  /  should  come  ? ' 

'  Yes.  She  fancied  she  saw  you  come 
and  take  it  from  the  cabinet.' 

'  That  I  came  and  took  it ! '  Robert 
repeated. 

1  Yes,  poor  thing,  it  was  ever  the  same, 
— Robert !  Robert !  and  she  never  once 
mentioned  Rudolf's  name.' 

c  Yet  he  was  her  favourite/  Robert  said, 
with  a  sad  voice.  i  Let  us  see  where  the 
ring  is,  father.' 

They  sought  for  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess; and  then  the  servants,  hearing  of 
a  search  for  something,  put  their  heads 
together,  and  with  a  patchwork  of  facts 
and  fancies,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the    lady  had    buried    a  will   somewhere 
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about  the  grounds  on  the  night  she  took 
the  cold  which  ended  fatally. 

They  were  all  going ;  and  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  and  their  new  situations 
and  preparations,  they  only  sought  to  get 
away  unblamed  about  their  mistress,  and 
the  walk  in  the  garden  was  not  discussed. 

Robert  was  oppressed  by  what  his 
father  told  him.  '  CWld  my  mother  die,' 
he  said,  c  thinking  that  I  should  come 
from  Oxford  to  take  her  amulet  ? ' 

c  My  boy,  she  was  in  delirium,  and  I 
only  treated  her  remarks  as  such.' 

1  But  where  is  the  Scandinavian  ring, 
sir  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  imagine,  Robert.  We  may 
yet  find  it  put  aside  with  some  of  her 
jewelry.' 

But  they  never  did,  though  they  sought 
for  it  in  every  possible  place.  Captain 
Beaumont  gave  it  up  as  a  matter  of  but 
little  consequence ;    but  Robert   still   lin- 
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gered,  vexed  at  the  want  of  success,  till 
the  house  was  given  up;  and  he  himself 
packed  all  his  mother's  wardrobe,  and 
opened  every  little  box  or  case  which 
could  have  contained  the  ring,  till  he  had 
numbered  every  ornament  his  dear  dead 
mother  had  possessed,  and  it  yet  remained 
a  weight  upon  his  conscience  that  she  had 
cried  to  him  to  dive  her  back  her  treasure. 

Day  after  day  Robert  remained  at 
Daneton.  He  could  not  tear  himself  away. 
1  Could  my  mother,'  he  would  repeat,  '  die 
and  believe  that  I  could  come,  unknown 
to  any  one,  to  take  away  her  ring  ? ' 

The  thought  became  agony.  He  tried 
to  shake  it  off,  but  could  not  do  so.  He 
talked  of  it  to  his  father  as  they  sat  after 
dinner  at  their  hotel,  hoping  to  convince 
himself  that  it  was  not  of  material  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  recollection  was  always 
with  him,  Captain  Beaumont  prepared  to 
go  to  Eeikivig,  and  afterwards  to  remain 
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at  Copenhagen  for  some  years.  He  begged 
of  Robert  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  regret  about  so  trifling  a 
loss.  He,  poor  man,  compared  it  with  the 
loss  of  his  dear  wife. 

Things  culminated.  Just  as  the  father 
was  ready  to  leave  England  for  the  Baltic, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Rudolf,  to  say 
that  his  regiment  was  under  orders  to  sail 
for  India  immediately. 

'  I  shall  go  down  to  Portsmouth,  Ro- 
bert, and  just  shake  hands  with  him,' 
said  Captain  Beaumont.  '  You  will  come, 
too?' 

i  No,  father,  I  think  not.  I  really  have 
lost  too  much  time  already.' 

i  Then  I  shall  not  come  back  to  Dane- 
ton,  for  I  have  done  here.  From  Ports- 
mouth I  shall  go  to  London  for  a  few  days 
to  arrange  my  money  matters,  then  pro- 
ceed to  Hull.' 

'  Very  well,  father.' 

So  they  parted.     Something  had  come 
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between  the  brothers.  Who  can  explain 
the  changes  which  love  will  work  in  the 
human  heart?  Robert  did  not  feel  one 
pang  at  Rudolf's  departure  for  India ;  only 
a  dead,  benumbed,  want  of  something ; 
nor  when  he  said  farewell  to  his  father, 
who  was  to  go  to  Reiki vig,  had  he  one 
regret.  Had  his  whole  being  become 
colder  ?  Robert  felt  that  a  cloud  had 
fallen  over  him  and  his  destiny. 

Who  could  have  foretold  the  changes 
which  were  so  soon  to  follow  that  ball  at 
Daneton  ?  Who  would  have  guessed  that 
Bessie's  going  there  would  cause  a  cool- 
ness between  the  brothers,  hitherto  so 
friendly  and  affectionate  ?  that  Captain 
Beaumont  would  depart  for  Denmark,  and 
Rudolf  for  India  ?  All  these  events  were 
to  come  in  so  short  a  time,  and  Truda  was 
to  undertake  the  stranger  journey  of  them 
all,  from  which  she  never  could  return. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


FIRST    LOVE. 


T)  ESSIE  was  not  fortunate  in  her  first 
"  pupil,  Ella  Storton.  She  had  been 
at  school  whilst  Sir  John  lived  in  St 
Nicholas  Street ;  and  when  at  home  for 
her  vacations  she  did  not  satisfy  her 
friends.  So  Lady  Storton  tried  an  elderly, 
respectable  governess;  but  Ella  terrified 
the  duenna,  and  old  Mademoiselle  Muller 
would  not  sta}^. 

Bessie  had  been  duly  educated  with  a 
view  to  teaching.  She  had  undergone 
wonderful  examinations  in  Paris,  and  came 
to  England  with  a  woman,  half  a  peasant, 
half  a  friend,  who  in  some  mysterious  way 
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seemed  always  ready  to  attend  or  to  pro- 
tect her. 

This  Hel^a  was  a  true  friend  and  wise 
counsellor  to  Bessie.  Blithe  as  a  bird, 
Hel^a  chattered  in  s^ood  French  or  the 
best  of  Danish ;  she  was  neither  ignorant 
nor  vulgar — only  poor.  She  had  keen 
black  eyes,  which  looked  you  through  and 
through,  and  could  read  all  your  inten- 
tions almost  as  soon  as  you  formed  them, 
Helga  travelled  with  Bessie  from  Paris, 
where  she  had  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions, to  Storton  Leas,  where  she  spent  a 
night,  and  then  left,  to  remain  in  London. 

'  My  lamb  will  want  another  fold  before 

long ;  but  we  shall  find  it,  and  I  shall  be 

near.     I  do   not  like  the   dark  beauty  of 

this  place ;   she  is  jealous  of  my  fair  lamb 

already.' 
j 

1  Helga,  you  give  me  pain.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  do  that ;  but  Made- 
moiselle Ella  will  always  be  jealous  of  my 
lamb.' 
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1  You  are  too  partial,  Helga.  The  rich 
heiress  here  only  .sees  a  new  governess  in 
me.  What  does  she  care  fur  such  as  I  am 
here  ?  My  position  must  shield  me  from 
jealousy.' 

Bessie's  sweet  eyes  glistened,  but  her 
mouth  was  trembling.  Helga  took  her 
hand,  saying,  '  Sir  John  will  be  your  safe- 
guard here,  my  lamb.  He  knows  from  M. 
Wallmann  some  particulars.  The  pupil 
fears  you  already.  I  see  it, — she  is  of  a 
jealous  disposition:  however,  try  your 
best,  and  recollect  I  shall  be  within  reach, 
should  they  drive  my  lamb  into  desper- 
ation.' 

1  They  will  not  do  that,5  said  Bessie, 
bravely,  and  her  mouth  became  firm,  and. 
she  dashed  back  the  tears  which  started  to 
her  eyes,  as  Helga,  her  only  friend,  said 
g-ood-bve  to  her  with  a  steady  tone  of 
voice. 

We  have  seen  Bessie  once,  at  the  ball 
at  the  Daneton  Assembly  Rooms,  where  she 
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danced  with  Captain  Sutton,  and  with 
other  officers,  and  with  Robert  and  Rudolf 
Beaumont. 

Robert  and  Rudolf  both  fell  in  love 
with  Bessie. 

Bessie  had  lived  her  life  till  now  in 
Paris,  and  the  study  presented  to  her  of  an 
English  country  house  was  very  pleasing 
to  her  mind.  Sir  John  Storton  was  a  por- 
trait of  a  real  English  gentleman  she  could 
not  fail  to  admire. 

Lady  Storton  she  meant  to  like,  but 
as  yet  there  was  too  much  assumption 
of  dignity,  and  more  stiffness  towards 
the  governess  than  Bessie  could  account 
for;  besides,  she  came  so  well  prepared 
to  do  her  duty,  that  she  hardly  knew 
what  to  think,  when  she  found  it  was 
exacted. 

Ella  puzzled  her.  She  expected  to  find 
an  English  maiden,  open  as  the  day.  She 
could  never  fathom  Ella. 

Talent  existed,  even  genius  ;  but  Ella 
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did  everything  by  fits  and  starts,  and  was 
usually  as  idle  as  a  cat. 

'  When  I  tell  you  I  am  idle  to-day,  you 
are  to  understand  that  I  am  happy,  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  I  am  very 
seldom  happy,  so  do  not  meddle  with  me, 
Miss  Brinkmann.' 

Bessie  smiled,  and  hoped,  as  they  be- 
came better  acquainted,  that  those  fits  of 
idleness  would  be  less  frequent,  for  there 
were  days  on  which  Ella  delighted  to  work 
well. 

One  day  nothing  could  be  made  to  in- 
terest her.  Bessie  patiently  explained,  and 
read  to  her,  but  Ella  could  make  no  effort. 

'  Tell  me  about  yourself,'  she  said  ;  '  it 
will  be  much  more  interesting.' 

•  But  would  it  be  instructive  ? '  Bessie 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

1  I  do  hate  all  instruction.' 

i  But  I  like  justice.' 

1  And  who  is  just  ?  What  has  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  to  do  with  me?  ' 
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6  I  am  paid  to  read  French  with  you, 
and  to  give  you  all  the  knowledge  I  can 
impart.' 

1  How  came  you  to  know  so  much  ? ' 

'  I  have  studied  for  eight  years.' 

'  Where  are  your  parents  ? ' 

'I  do  not  know.' 

'  But  you  know  you  are  Danish  ?  ' 

c  By  birth,  yes.  By  education,  French.' 

'  How  old  are  you  ?  ' 

<  "Will  you  please  to  go  on  with  study  ? ' 

1  Who  taught  you  to  dance  ?  ' 

'  Monsieur  Leonet/ 

'  And  to  sing  ?  ' 

k  Madame  de  Sian,  of  the  Conservatoire.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  miserable  !'  Ella  said. 
1  Are  you  ever  miserable,  Mademoiselle  ?  ' 

i  You  had  better  try  to  read.' 

i  I  cannot ;  besides,  I  am  too  old  for 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  am  as  old  as  you  are, 
perhaps  older,  only  they  think  I  shall  be 
better  and  happier  with  a  companion.' 

Ella  looked  out  of  the  window.     Bessie 
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followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  saw 
Robert  Beaumont  coming  towards  the 
house.  Ella  vanished  without  another 
word. 

Every  day  some  interruption  occurred, 
but  it  was  true  Ella  was  grown  up,  and 
Bessie  could  not  control  her,  as  she  was  old 
enough  to  do  much  as  she  pleased  with  her 
time  ;  and  in  truth,  Ella  did  spend  more 
time  in  study  with  Miss  Brinkmann  than 
with  the  other  governesses  they  had  tried. 

Lady  Storton,  though  a  friend  of  Truda 
Beaumont's,  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
character.  Truda  was  all  simplicity  and 
truth.  Lady  Storton  had  much  of  what  is 
called  wrorldly  wisdom :  as,  for  instance, 
she  took  pains  to  point  out  to  Ella  when 
she  thought  she  seemed  to  like  Rudolf,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  set  her  affections 
upon  Robert,  who  would  ultimately  come 
in  for  some  five  or  six  thousand  a  year, 
while  Rudolf  would  have  only  his  pro- 
fession. 
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Ella  appeared  to  have  been  an  apt 
pupil,  for  she  tried  hard  to  captivate 
Robert  about  this  time  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
prevent  his  laying  his  heart  at  Bessie's  feet. 

The  old  intimacy  at  Dane  ton  made  her 
feel  that  the  conquest  would  be  easy 
enough  when  she  chose  to  enforce  it ;  yet 
her  instinct  said  Robert  preferred  the  fair 
Danish  maiden,  so  she  descended  to  finesse 
and  little  tricks  and  manoeuvres,  to  prevent 
Robert  and  Bessie  meeting  after  the  ball, 
for  she  saw  the  impression  then  made ;  and 
though  she  tried  to  lower  Bessie  by  repeat- 
ing '  our  new  governess,'  when  speaking  of 
her,  she  understood  that  she  with  her 
wealth  was  not  so  much  admired,  and  she 
blamed  her  father,  who  had  insisted  that 
the  young  lady,  whom  he  took  from  M. 
Wallmann's  recommendation,  should  be 
treated  as  an  equal. 

Robert  had  danced  two  dances  with 
the  fair  young  stranger,  but  she  had  not 
appeared  at  all  elated,  nor  had  she  con- 
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fessed  to  be  under  any  sort  of  obligation  to 
Ella  for  her  condescension,  but  rather 
Robert  felt  that  she  had  highly  favoured 
hiin,  and  he  loved  her  with  a  mad,  wild, 
happy,  fresh  sensation. 

Ella  saw  it  all.  She  roused  up  all  her 
cunning,  danced  wilfully  with  McLaughlan, 
to  try  to  make  Robert  jealous,  and  for  a 
long  time  after — schemed  and  plotted. 
However,  one  fact  she  had  to  accept,  which 
nothing  could  controvert,  no  matter  how 
successfully  she  might  carry  out  her  plans. 
The  one  fact  was  this, — though  she  might 
attain  to  being  Robert  Beaumont's  wife, 
she  never  could  be  his  first  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  SNOWFLAKE. 


T)  OBERT  was  very  miserable  after  bis 
-"  mother's  death.  She  had  left  him 
without  farewell.  That  he  could  have 
borne,  for  death  is  irresistible,  and  time 
brings  consolation  to  the  deepest  grief, 
and  sad  memories  are  not  alwa)Ts  wretched. 
Robert  lacked  all  consolation,  because  his 
mother  had  died  with  a  mystery  unex- 
plained, and  with  a  suspicion  which  went 
against  himself;  so  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. A  doubt  was  what  he  could  not 
bear;  he  told  himself  conviction  would 
have  been  less  hard  to  endure. 

As  suddenly  as  his  mother   died   did 
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boyhood  cease  with  him.  It  does  not 
require  the  lapse  of  years  to  form  the  man. 
Robert's  was  a  noble  nature ;  but  there 
were  all  the  elements  of  evil,  of  self-will 
and  pride,  anger  and  passion,  all  subdued 
by  the  iron  will  over  which  he  kept  per- 
fect sway.  The  big  volumes  he  had 
studied,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  de- 
sire for  distinction,  the  brightness  and 
hope  of  youth,  were  laid  aside,  for  a  tempt- 
ation assailed  him  to  cry  out  jealously — 

'  Rudolf  was  not  suspected  !  My 
mother,  how  could  you  think  your  first- 
born would  come  to  rob  you,  even  of  a 
paltry  amulet  ? ' 

But  the  nobility  of  his  nature  gave 
him  strength  to  force  down  that  tempta- 
tion, and  he  could  not  account  for  why  he 
should  be  so  downcast,  or  how  the  strug- 
gle should  be  so  great.  He  tried  to  look 
upon  the  matter  as  a  trifle,  but  it  would 
not  rest  within  him.  The  loss  had  taken 
place,  and  some  horror  connected  with  it 
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had  vanquished  within  his  mother  all  her 
power  to  live. 

But  over  again  that  he, — with  life  all 
warm,  should  come  surreptitiously, — that 
he,  with  the  then  bright  prospects,  and  a 
future  assured  to  him, — he,  Robert  Beau- 
mont, whose  name  in  college  was  without 
a  stain,  whose  career  had  been  unsullied, 
so  much  so  that  he  was  a  noted  character 
at  Oxford, — that  he,  prompted  by  some 
strange  impulse,  could  have  plotted,  as  it 
must  have  seemed  to  her,  so  meanly  to 
enter  her  chamber  by  night,  unknown  to 
any  one, — this  pained  and  grieved  him.  It 
was  too  debasing,  too  degrading.  He  could 
not  render  himself  callous  to  the  misery 
which  haunted  him. 

Q I  can  never  undo  the  mischief,  that  is 
the  worst  of  it/  he  would  say  to  himself  in 
soliloquy.  l  Though  I  never  believed  in 
amulets,  or  was  given  to  any  sort  of  super- 
stition before,  I  am  appalled  now  at  my 
credulity ;  for  since  the  Scandinavian  ring 
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is  gone  I  have  never  felt  like  myself. 
Shall  I  ever  unravel  the  mystery  ?  shall  I 
ever  find  that  I  could  have  cleared  myself 
in  her  eyes  ?  I  fear  not.  She  went  to  her 
grave  distrusting  me :  after  all  those  years 
of  confidence,  she  left  the  world  believing 
that  I,  actuated  by  some  new  motive,  was 
not  the  entirely  honest  character  she  had 
thought, — and  the  revelation  killed  her.' 

Then  he  walked  up  and  down  his  room 
with  a  thoughtful,  restless,  and  uneasy 
pride.  '  I  am  indulging  in  base  egotism,' 
he  said  ;  '  yet  all  power  to  exert  myself  is 
gone.     I  suffer  under  a  cruel  blow.' 

Then  he  pondered  on  the  deep  love 
which  had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  lie 
shed  tears  as  he  thought  of  the  hopes 
that  had  possessed  him  a  short  time  ago. 
'  How  I  dreamed  of  going  back  to  Oxford  ; 
of  my  happy  career  there,  after  that  bliss- 
ful week  at  Daneton  !  How  I  thought 
proudly  of  the  blameless  life  I  could  de- 
vote to  her  !     How  I  dreamed  of  honours 
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and  success !  and  how  I  thought,  to  crown 
it  all,  by  leading  this  fair  young  stranger 
to  my  mother,  and  asking  her  to  call  her 
— Daughter.' 

Some  days  elapsed.  Energy  to  read 
had  all  deserted  him.  Visions  of  Bessie 
and  her  loveliness  conspired  to  madden 
him.  He  took  a  day,  and  ran  over  to 
Storton  Leas,  hoping  to  see  Bessie,  and  to 
lay  his  life  at  her  feet.  Ella  told  him  a 
lie.  She  dismissed  him  with  the  assurance 
that  Miss  Brinkmann  had  gone  that  day 
to  a  Danish  friend  in  London.  He  re- 
turned to  Daneton,  disappointed,  and  less 
inclined  to  return  to  Oxford  than  ever. 

'  My  father  is  happier,'  he  said  ;  '  he  is 
free.  He  has  had  his  life.  I  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  remember.  He 
had  my  mother's  confidence,  and  is  gone 
to  see  her  brother,  my  uncle  Magnusen. 
Her  friends  will  make  much  of  him.  I  am 
alone,  and  she  died  doubting  me.  Rudolf, 
whom  I  feared,  lest  Bessie  should  prefer 
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his  handsome  face  and  fine  tall  figure,  is 
gone  to  India.  I  have,  so  far,  the  field 
to  myself;  but  ill  luck  attends  me.  I 
went  to  Storton  Leas  on  the  one  day 
Bessie  was  absent !  I  am  miserable, — 
changed;  and  I  seem  as  if  I  hardly 
dared  to  ask  her  to  take  me  now,  for  I 
have  been  doubted. 

'  Yet,'  he  continued,  softening  as  he 
thought  of  her,  '  if  I  could  have  her  to  lead 
me,  it  would  console  any  amount  of  wretch- 
edness. Shall  I  ask  her  ?  Can  I  ?  They 
will  talk  of  conventionalities,  and  say  it 
is  too  soon  after  mv  mother's  death  ;  and 
I  suppose  it  is.  And  what  if  she  re- 
fused me  ? 

1  If  she  refused  me  ?  '  he  said,  giving  a 
savage  kick  to  a  footstool  which  stood  in 
his  way.  '  I  could  never  love  again  ;  no, 
never  !  I  would  become  a  wanderer  !  I 
would  be  chained  neither  to  creed  nor 
country ! 

'  Great   Heavens  ! '     he   cried,    i  what 
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has  come  over  me?  Grant,  God  of  mercy, 
that  this  may  not  end  in  evil ! ' 

Drops  of  agony  were  standing  on  his 
temples.  '  I  have  lost  the  power  to  pray,' 
lie  said,  *  against  the  oppression  which  as- 
sails me  !  Oh,  God  of  angels,  give  me 
comfort !  restore  some  sort  of  happiness  ! 
What  is  this  slavery?  I  am  not  one  bit 
like  my  former  self.  What  change  has 
come  upon  me  ?  I  must  see  Bessie,  I 
think,  or  die  !  And  if  she  should  refuse 
me  ?  I  will  fling  away  ambition.  I  will 
become  a  common  sailor  ;  and  will  never 
enter  Beaumont  Grange  without  her ! ' 

He  took  up  a  Bible  and  reverently 
kissed  it,  saying — 

'  I  register  my  vow  concerning  Beau- 
mont Grange  !  May  years  elapse  before 
it  could  come  to  me.  God,  prolong  my 
father's  life,  and  let  me  not  sink  into  the 
tempter's  power  !  I  am  not  myself;  some 
unknown  temper  reigns  within.  God, 
grant  me  grace  to  fetter  and  restrain  it. 
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My  mother's  doubt  of  me  is  a  devil's  work- 
ing !  What  if  it  should  cause  my  ruin  • 
My  life  has  been  so  strange,  that  I  can  feel 
for  Robert  Beaumont.' 

He  sat  down  by  the  open  window,  and 
looked  out  towards  the  Castle  meadows, 
where  his  happy  boyhood  had  been  passed. 
His  disposition  had  used  to  be  so  hopeful. 
He  looked  to  that  bygone  time,  to  his 
mother  and  her  flowers,  his  college  attain- 
ments, and  his  father's  pride  in  them ; 
good  began  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and 
there  was  a  gradual  and  calming  hush. 

A  snowflake  fell  upon  his  hand.  It 
was  large  and  peculiar  in  form,  even  it  was 
very  large,  as  the  first  snownakes  some- 
times are. 

'  It  is  fresh  from  heaven  !  at  least,  it  is 
God's  making  and  sending.  It  is  born  of 
storm  and  cloud  and  cold,  but  it  comes 
to  me  softly,  and  with  the  sun  shining ! 
Heaven  has  reminded  me  that  appear- 
ances are  not  trustworthy — it  has  told  me, 
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also,  that  out  of  storm  and  clouds  some- 
thing pure  may  come.  What  is  so  deli- 
cate, so  soft,  so  tender  as  a  snowflake  ? ' 

It  melted  all  away  on  his  hand.  Robert, 
with  his  lips,  pressed  the  place  where  it 
had  been,  and  took  the  spot  of  moisture  it 
had  left. 

'  I  will  remember  in  the  years  to  come,' 
he  said,  i  when  harsh  experience  may  have 
shaken  my  philosophy,  that  Grod  sent  the 
snowflake — to  save  me  from  despair.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    BLACK    LAMB. 


TTELGrA  was  right  when  she  told  Bessie 
-"-  that  her  time  would  be  short  at  Storton 
Leas.  It  soon  became  a  time  of  trial  and 
suffering  to  poor  Bessie,  who  looked  ill, 
and  had  circles  round  her  eyes,  and, 
though  she  did  not  complain,  or  make  ex- 
planations, her  face  looked  older,  and  a 
secret  sorrow  was  gnawing  at  her  heart,  for 
care  was  but  too  visibly  written  on  her 
forehead. 

All  that  was  a  child  in  her  had  passed 
away ;  and  yet  her  personal  loveliness  was 
but  increased,  for  the  hazel  eyes  had  more 
expression,  and  the  sweet  face  was  lovelier, 
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for  the  thoughts  which  dwelt  so  faithfully 
within. 

Ella  was  restless  and  unhappy.  Lady 
Storton  had  exhibited  sincere  grief  when 
her  friend  Mrs  Beaumont  died,  and  had 
put  herself  into  complimentary  mourning 
for  the  neighbour  with  whom  friendly 
intercourse  had  brightened  all  her  married 
life.     Ella  shed  tears  of  bitter  remorse. 

1 1  was  mad,  I  was  cruel,  and  I  was 
wrong  too,  I  find,7  she  uttered,  as  she 
walked  about  the  park  alone ;  then  she 
would  return,  and  writh  eyes  all  lustreless, 
and  nerves  unstrung,  she  would  vent  her 
irritability  upon  her  mother  and  Bessie. 

Lady  Storton  fancied  she  had  cared  too 
much  for  Rudolf,  who  was  gone  to  India, 
so  rejoiced  that  he  was  gone,  and  hoped 
that  Robert  might  succeed  in  gaining  her 
affections. 

But  Robert  did  not  write,  or  show  signs 
of  his  existence,  and  she  wondered  very 
much  when  she  learned  from  the  Suttons 
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that  he  still  remained  at  the  Blue  Unicorn, 
at  Daneton,  after  his  father  left  for  Den- 
mark. 

i  How  can  it  be  ?  '  she  asked  of  Sir  John. 

'  How  can  what  be,  my  dear  ?  ' 

i  I  mean,  that  Robert  Beaumont  has  not 
returned  to  Oxford.' 

'I  cannot  tell,  I  suppose  he  is  in 
charge  of  things  at  Daneton.' 

i  Oh  no,'  said  his  wife.  '  Captain 
Beaumont  told  me,  in  his  good-bye  note, 
that  Robert  was  going  back  to  Oxford  im- 
mediately.' 

1  Well,  Lucy,  he  may  have  business  of 
his  own, — he  is  old  enough  to  do  as  he 
pleases.' 

6  Yes  ;  but  the  old  house  is  taken  by  a 
Mr  McLaughlan,  an  Irishman,  I  think,  and 
he  has  begun  to  build  a  factory  in  Mrs 
Beaumont's  garden,  and  has  taken  her  own 
room  already  for  his  counting-house,  or 
office,  Mrs  Sutton  tells  me.' 

'  Well,   my   dear,   having   bought   the 
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place,  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  it.' 

'  And,'  the  wife  continued,  l  he  bought 
most  of  the  furniture,  and  got  her  work- 
table  and  the  carved  cabinet.  I  do  wonder 
so  much  at  that,  for  surely  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  them  at  the  Grange.' 

i  Perhaps  so,  had  she  lived  to  go  there.' 

1  Yet  Eobert  ought  to  have  them.' 

c  My  dear,  women  think  more  perhaps 
than  they  need.  Robert  may  have  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  have  them.' 

'  I  hope  he  is  not  careless,'  said  Lady 
Storton.  '  It  is  so  strange,  when  other 
things  are  gone  to  the  Grange,  that  he 
does  not  follow.' 

' I  thought  you  said  McLaughlan 
bought  the  furniture  ? ' 

i  So  he  did  buy  some,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  several  things ;  but 
still  cart  loads  of  articles  which  would  not 
be  sold  are  gone  to  Beaumont  Grange,  and 
I  wonder  why  Robert  does  not  go  too.' 
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<  I  think  you  said  he  was  going  to 
Oxford.' 

'  Oh,  do  not  be  provoking,  John.  The 
servants  are  gone  there.' 

1  No,  my  dear,  they  are  not,  for  Captain 
Beaumont  did  not  remove  the  Daneton 
servants  to  the  Grange,  and  has  kept  of 
the  Grange  domestics  only  a  man  and  his 
wife,  to  keep  the  place  for  a  year  or  two.' 

c  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  told  Robert  to  make 
his  home  here  till  his  father  comes  back.' 

'  Have  you  ?  I  am  so  glad.  He  may 
come  for  the  vacations,  then.' 

1  He  may  come  when  he  likes,  and  be 
welcome.  As  for  McLaughlan,  he  appears 
to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow ;  he  pays  well, 
and  is  likely  to  be  popular  at  Daneton. 
The  new  rector  told  me  this,  so  I  conclude 
he  is  a  Church  and  State  man,  and  does  not 
patronize  the  new  Dissenters,  who  have 
sprung  up  since  Ave  were  great  folks  in 
Daneton.     McLaughlan,  though  in  trade,  is 
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well-informed;  and  has  been  over  the  whole 
world,  I  think.  He  came  last  from  Canada. 
Mr  Sutton  has  elected  him  something 
already  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  enlisting 
him  for  all  the  charities,  and  he  speaks 
highly  of  McLaughlan.' 

1  The  rector  is  not  so  haughty,  then,  as 
his  cousin  Benjamin,  who  would  be  long 
enough  before  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  Irish  manufacturer,'  said  Ella,  bit- 
terly, as  she  threw  down  a  book  to  join  in 
the  conversation. 

i  A  clergyman  ought  to  recognize  the 
man,  and  not  his  calling,'  said  Sir  John, 
i  whilst  Colonel  Sutton  and  Benjamin  very 
naturally  look  to  a  man's  position  in  life, 
Ella.' 

( I  do  hate  and  detest  Benjamin  Sutton.' 

< Ella  ! ' 

'  It  is  quite  true,  mamma,  I  hate 
him.' 

c  He  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  come  in 
contact  with  such  men  as  McLaughlan,' 
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said  Sir  John,  '  whilst  his  cousin  the 
rector  is  a  parson,  and  sees  good  in  every- 
one.' 

Ella  repeated  something  very  vindic- 
tively towards  Benjamin  Sutton,  and  her 
father  laughed,  for  he  seemed  to  think  a 
young  lady's  hatred  was  no  very  terrible 
infliction,  and  he  continued  talking  to  his 
wife. 

1  McLaughlan  called  on  Sutton  (the 
rector,  Ella.'  He  bowed  to  his  daughter), 
and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  have  all  the 
men  in  his  manufactory  receive  such  in- 
struction as  would  be  good  for  them  ;  and 
he  offered  the  large  dining-room  at  St 
Nicholas  House  for  the  clergyman's  use, 
either  for  preachings,  readings,  concerts, 
or  for  whatsoever  Mr  Sutton  might  require 
a  large  room  in  his  parish. 

1  Then  he  is  one  of  the  Progress  men, 
papa  ?  '  Ella  said. 

1  Yes,  Ella.  I  often  began  to  think  we 
were  sinking  too  deep  into  old  grooves  at 
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Daneton.  Such  a  man  as  McLaughlan 
will  suit  the  times.' 

6  I  think,  papa,  you  would  like  to  go 
back  to  Daneton,  and — ' 

'  My  dear ! '  said  Sir  John  in  a  tone  of 
some  reproach,  for  Ella's  voice  had  be- 
tokened both  disrespect  and  scorn.  She 
was  not  a  dutiful  daughter,  this  Ella,  but 
she  was  silenced  by  her  father's  tone,  and 
she  sulkily  took  up  her  book  again. 

i  So  Mrs  Beaumont's  pretty  room  is 
taken  for  a  counting-house  !  '  Lady  Stor- 
ton  said,  after  a  pause, 

( Yes,  Lucv,  and  the  little  room  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  is  the  only  one  the 
tenant  has  kept  for  his  private  use.  It  is 
full  of  curiosities  from  all  countries,  and 
he  has  placed  the  tulip  cabinet  there.' 

6  Did  the  Beaumonts  leave  that  ? ' 
Ella  asked. 

1  I  think  I  told  you  before,  McLaughlan 
bought  it.' 

Ella  rose  from    her  seat,   flung  down 
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her  book,  and  hastily  and  noisily  left  the 
apartment. 

Lady  Storton  blushed. 

'  I  am  ashamed  of  Ella,'  she  said ;  l  she 
grows  more  abrupt  and  eccentric  everyday.' 

1 1  think  there  is  something  between 
her  and  Benjamin  Sutton,'  said  Sir  John. 

'  No,  I  fancy  not ;  besides,  you  heard 
her  say  how  much  she  dislikes  him  now.' 

c  Oh,  as  to  that,  she  only  said  she  hated 
him ;  and  that  is  quite  a  different  matter, 
Lucy.' 

1  How  so  ?  ' 

I  If  she  really  disliked  him  she  would 
say  nothing  about  him.  I  used  to  be 
amused  to  watch  her  tease  him  some  time 
ago,  and  I  believe  she  is  very  fond  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  but  I  suspect  she  has  wearied  him, 
and  he  does  not  care  for  her.' 

I I  do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate,  I 
wish  she  were  not  so  terribly  brusque  and 
abrupt.  Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Brinkmann 
is  too  young  for  her.' 
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i  Ok,  nonsense ;  she  is  much  nicer,  too, 
than  old  Muller,  who  was  a  nuisance  in  the 
house.' 

'  That  is  true.  I  much  prefer  our  nice 
Danish  lady ;  indeed,  I  feel  so  much  in- 
terest in  her  that  I  am  inclined  to  fear  lest 
Ella  may  be  as  abrupt  with  her.' 

'  Miss  Brinkmann  can  take  her  own 
part,  I  suspect,'  said  Sir  John,  closing  the 
conversation  by  tearing  off  the  wrapper  of 
a  new  review,  and  plunging  into  its  con- 
tents immediately. 

Perhaps  Miss  Brinkmann  feared  her 
pupil  was  too  old  for  her,  when  Ella  found 
her  by  the  school-room  fire,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  with  an  uncontrolled  sigh  and  a 
very  discontented  face. 

'  You  will  have  to  go,  Miss  Brink- 
mann,' was  Ella's  remark,  on  the  day  after 
Robert  Beaumont's  short  visit ;  for  he,  not 
finding  Bessie,  returned  to  the  station  by 
the  next  train,  and  drove  back  to  Daneton. 

'  To  go,  Ella  ?  '      Bessie  was  looking 
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pale,  but   did  not  change   further  at  the 
remark. 

'  Yes,  you  must  go.  I  am  human,  very 
human ;  mortal,  very  mortal.  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  you  here,  so  you  must  go.' 

Bessie  did  not  profess  to  regret ;  she 
only  sat  still. 

1  The  fact  is,'  continued  Ella,  '  I  cannot 
bear  companionship.  I  cannot  study.  You 
will  be  happier  anywhere  than  here.' 

Bessie  never  prevaricated.  Ella's  man- 
ner hurt  her,  but  she  felt  truly  sorry  for 
the  storm-tost  Ella. 

'  I  should  like  to  comfort  you,'  she  said. 

( No  one  can  do  that ;  no  woman,  at 
least.' 

Ella's  cheeks   flushed  crimson  as   she 
said  the  words,  and    she  repeated,   '  You 
must  go,  Miss  Brinkmann.' 
•   '  When  am  I  to  go  ?  '  asked  Bessie. 

1  When  you  like.  Make  some  excuse  ; 
only  go  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

Bessie  had   pride.     She  said,  c  May  1 
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try  to  comfort  you  first  ?     Tell  me,  what 

is  your  sorrow  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you.     Only  go.' 

1  Will  it  be  better  for  you  that  I  should 


go?' 


'  Yes.     You  must  go.' 


6  Then  I  will  write  to  Helga,  and  she 
shall  come  for  me.' 

<Oh  dear!'  said  Ella,  <I  forgot  all 
that ;  and  you  must  speak  to  papa,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' 

c  Of  course  ;  you  would  not  have  me 
leave  his  house  without ! ' 

'  After  all,  it  will  make  but  little  differ- 
ence, I  suppose,'  said  Ella  despairingly. 

6  Shall  I  tell  Sir  John  to-day?  ' 

'"  Oh  no ;  it  will  make  things  worse. 
Say  nothing.      You  can  stay  if  you  like.' 

'  Ella !  Miss  Storton  !  you  must  try  to 
be  just  to  yourself  and  to  me.' 

1  Well,  never  mind  ;  don't  go — to-day.' 

1  Do  you  mean  from  the  house,  or  to 
your  father  ? ' 
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1  Oh,  say  no  more  ;  I  must  try  to  bear 
things.  I  have  brought  them  on  myself; 
but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  their  being  less 
hard  to  bear.' 

The  next  day  Ella  studied  for  some 
hours ;  then  came  the  post-bag,  and  she 
grew  restless  and  intractable,  and  came 
into  the  sitting-room  they  used,  after  her 
walk,  with  eyes  all  stained  with  tears; 
but  she  turned  away  from  Bessie  and 
tried  to  hide  them  by  playing  on  the 
piano  till  their  redness  had  become 
mitigated. 

i  Miss  Brinkmann,  have  you  ever 
loved?'  (Ella  asked  in  a  cold,  hard  tone 
the  next  day,  just  as  the  bell  rang  for 
luncheon.) 

Bessie  did  not  answer.  The  tone  was 
not  too  friendly.  She  prepared  to  go 
down  to  eat  her  luncheon. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Ella. 

1  I  cannot.' 

'  You  do  not  trust  me  ?  ' 
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1  No,  Ella,  not  quite.  Why  should  I 
trust  you  ? ' 

'  Are  you  my  friend  ?  ' 

'  I  am,  and  hope  to  be,  for  three  months 
more.' 

'  Then  papa  will  not  let  you  go  ?  ' 

'  Your  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  her  plans  for  you.' 

6  And  what  are  they  ?  ' 

'  She  mentioned  that  you  were  to  marry 
Mr  Beaumont ! ' 

Bessie  observed  that  Ella  quickly 
passed  through  the  doorway  whilst  she 
was  speaking,  then  she  stopped  ;  but  again 
she  hurried  on,  and  reaching  the  wide 
staircase,  she  ran  fast  down  it,  and  seated 
herself  at  table,  saying,  i  I  am  very  hun- 
gry ;  and,  Barton,  give  me  a  glass  of  wine.' 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  was  on  her  face, 
for  she  thought  of  her  mother's  worldly 
wisdom  in  having  shown  Robert  Beaumont 
to  Bessie  as  an  engaged  man. 

Lady  Storton  had  said  that  she  and  Sir 
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John  considered  Miss  Brinkmarm  too 
young  to  be  the  companion  of  Ella ;  but 
that  as  the  family  intended  in  three 
months'  time  to  go  to  London,  they  hoped 
Bessie  would  remain  at  The  Leas  till  then. 
The  fact  being,  that  Lady  Storton  had 
assured  her  husband  that  Bessie,  so  very 
youthful  and  good-looking,  would  be  only 
an  additional  responsibility  to  herself. 

i  And  what, '  he  had  asked,  i  if  she  finds 
some  one  who  will  be  glad  to  marry  her  ? ' 
1  I  think,  my  dear  John,  if  we  marry 
Ella  it  will  be  quite  enough.' 

Lady  Storton  knew  that  Sir  John  liked 
Bessie,  and  that  he  would  not  hear  of  a 
summary  dismissal,  on  any  fanciful  dislike 
of  Ella's;  besides  which,  she  had  received 
a  note  from  Robert  Beaumont  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  she  had  sent  him, — a  few  words, 
but  a  very  decided  negative.  This  vexed 
her,  so  she  kept  it  to  herself,  for  she  wished 
Robert  would  take  Ella  off  her  hands,  but 
it  left  her  free  to  keep  Miss  Brinkmann  till 
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they  should  go  to  London ;  and  it  had 
crossed  her  mind  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  in  case  of  Robert's  com- 
ing to  Storton  Leas,  for  Bessie  was  ac- 
complished and  very  attractive ;  but  she 
thought  well,  also,  to  give  as  a  reason  for 
dismissal,  that  Ella  was  to  marry  Robert 
Beaumont. 

Ella  heard  of  this  diplomacy,  and 
admired  it  in  her  heart.  There  had  been 
no  word  that  day  between  the  mother  and 
her  daughter. 

Ella  read  the  matter  thus  : 

'  My  mother  has  asked  Robert,  and  he. 
has  refused  to  come,  but  he  will  come  to  us 
after  three  months  at  Oxford,  by  which 
time  Miss  Brinkmann  is  to  go.  Oh,  if  I 
could  meet  him !  I  think  I  would  tell  him 
now,  and  set  the  matter  right,  but  I  know 
it  would  be  useless.  It  is  all  past  redemp- 
tion,— after  all,  why  should  I  trouble  myself 
about  a  trifle  ? ' 

The  next   morning   came   the   Danish 
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Helga,  driven  up  to  Storton  Leas  in  a  hired 
carriage  from  the  station. 

She  asked  to  see  her  ladyship,  and  then 
demanded  an  interview  with  Bessie. 

Ella  had  not  the  line  sense  of  honour 
which  would  have  led  another  girl  to  ab- 
sent herself  from  the  school-room,  and  to 
let  Bessie  have  her  friend  without  inter- 
ruption. 

First  she  passed  through  that  room 
into  the  one  beyond,  having  discovered 
Bessie  reading  a  letter,  of  which  her  quick 
eyes  recognized  the  handwriting. 

This  was  torture  ;  but  she  made  a  little 
gesture  towards  Helga,  as  if  to  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  looked 
at  Miss  Brinkmann,  who  calmly  read  her 
long  letter. 

Helga  curtsied,  with  a  stiffer  manner 
than  was  habitual  to  her,  for  she  was 
graceful,  and  her  movements  were  usually 
unconstrained,  quite  natural,  and  unstudied. 

Ella  was  meanwhile  abrupt  and  defiant, 
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so  much  so  as  to  seem  all  but  rude  and  un- 
gainly, in  spite  of  refined  training  and  the 
habits  of  good  society. 

Helga  curtsied,  Bessie  read  her  letter ; 
Ella  passed  into  the  room  beyond  and 
noisily  banged  the  door;  but  probably 
because  she  made  so  much  disturbance, 
Helga  had  suspicions  that  the  black  lamb 
might  descend  to  the  petty  crime  of  list- 
ening, so  before  Bessie  quite  concluded 
the  letter  Helga  said  a  few  words  in  Danish, 
and  it  was  so  natural  for  Bessie  to  reply 
in  the  same  tongue  that  the  adversary 
was  foiled. 

Ella  expected  that  they  would  continue 
to  converse  in  French  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  for  French  was  readier  to  both  than 
English,  but  the  Danish  language,  common 
to  both,  was  unknown  to  Ella. 

The  latter  was  no  sage  and  no  heroine  : 
she  was  vexed  and  annoyed  by  this  ruse 
of  Helga's,  and  again  appeared. 

Bessie   still  held  her   letter,  and   was 
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standing  by  the  table.  Helga  said,  c  I  see 
you  are  wanted,'  in  English. 

'  No,  I  think  not,'  was  Bessie's  reply ; 
and  she  was  not  disturbed  by  Ella's  restless 
fidgets,  nor  did  she  resent  the  interrup- 
tions ;  for  the  house  was  Ella's,  not  hers, 
and  her  mind  was  too  much  occupied  to 
care  for  petty  things. 

In  Danish  she  spoke  to  Helga,  and 
Helga  noticing  that  the  black  lamb  had 
flashing  eyes,  and  was  angry  that  she 
could  find  no  particulars  as  to  the  reason  of 
her  coming,  took  leave  of  her  with  much 
politeness,  and  of  Bessie  with  the  tenderest 
affection. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FAILURE. 

TlLLA  asked  Bessie  point-blank  the  next 
-*-*  day  about  the  letter,  but  Bessie,  faith- 
ful, pure,  and  good,  replied,  '  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  it.' 

The  same  evening  at  dinner  Sir  John 
Storton  said  to  his  wife,  i  Lucy,  I  have  news 
which  will  surprise  you  and  make  you  sad.' 

i  Then  tell  me  quickly,  for  I  never  can 
bear  suspense.' 

1  Benjamin  Sutton  is  off  to  India,  and 
his  cousin  is  clown  with  fever.' 

c  Dear  me ! '  was  all  she  said. 

But  Bessie's  beautiful  face  showed  signs 
of  sorrow,   though  these  people  were  all 
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strangers :  she  could  never  hear  of  part- 
ings or  of  sickness  without  a  pang  of  sym- 
pathy. And  she  had  heard  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Sutton's  pride  in  their  six-foot 
soldier. 

Ella  said,  <  I  always  knew  that  white- 
faced  parson  wT>uld  never  do  for  Daneton.' 

1  He  has  been  so  far  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place/  said  her  father,  l  he  was 
busy  up  to  the  last  minute  with  the  people, 
— their  lectures,  their  concerts,  and  their 
cricket.' 

'  When  we  lived  at  Daneton  the  people 
did  not  waste  their  time  upon  such  matters,' 
said  Lady  Storton. 

<  The  people  did  not  overdo  themselves 
with  work  in  those  days ;  these  are  the 
manufacturing  population,  which  have 
grown  into  a  multitude  like  mushrooms, 
Lucy.  Poor  Sutton  has  been  an  excellent 
clergyman  for  them,  besides  working  at 
their  Mechanics'  Institute  and  People's 
Recreation  Rooms.' 
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'He  may  get  better,'  Bessie  urged 
gently. 

i  I  fear  not,'  Sir  John  said  solemnly. 

'  What  a  pity  Eobert  Beaumont  is  not 
ordained, — he  might  have  taken  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  would  have  felt  a  pride  in 
the  place ;  besides,  he  would  have  saved 
Saint  Nicholas  House  from  desecration.' 

1  My  dear  Lucy,  people  always  speculate 
at  the  bare  mention  of  a  death ;  but  you 
forget  Mr  McLaughlan  would  not  give  up 
his  improvements,  as  lie  would  call  them ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  hear  he  and  poor  Sutton 
have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  have  carried 
Daneton  by  acclamation.' 

'  How  did  you  hear  ?  '  Lady  Storton 
asked. 

1  From  a  Daneton  man.  Eobert  Beau- 
mont is  still  there.  Why  he  remains  at  the 
Blue  Unicorn  I  cannot  think.  I  fear  it  will, 
cause  him  life-long  sorrow.' 

'  Then  you  thought  he  was  at  Oxford?' 

'  I  did.     I  fear  his  career  is  warped,  or 
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has  received  a  check,  since  his  mother's 
death.' 

Ella  turned  the  subject, — she  did  not 
like  Bessie  to  hear  of  Robert's  dejection, 
but  Sir  John  reverted  to  it,  and  would 
talk  of  Daneton,  not  only  at  dinner,  but 
during  all  the  evening  afterwards. 

Two  or  three  days  later  came  the  sad 
news,  that  the  rector  was  dead,  and  that 
Robert  Beaumont,  who  had  gone  to  nurse 
him,  had  taken  the  fever,  and  was  sick  unto 
death. 

Ella  was  cold  and  stern.  Neither  her 
mother  nor  Bessie  could  offer  consolation. 

Had  the  earth  escaped  ?  Was  it  slipping 
from  under  her  feet  ?  Was  Robert  to  die  ? 
Could  she  not  see  him,  to  explain  ?  or 
would  he  leave  her  thus  ? 

Bessie  tried  to  interest  her,  but  terrible 
fits  of  ill-temper  tormented  poor  Ella. 

Bessie  read  steadily  on.  It  passed  the 
time  and  changed  the  current  of  thought 
for  both  of  them.     It  was  to  Bessie  a  time 
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of  peace,  for  Ella  had  to  wait, — Robert  did 
not  arrange  the  question  whether  to  live  or 
die  so  quickly  as  poor  Mr  Sutton  did. 

Ella  was  so  sulky,  that  Sir  John  said  to 
her,  '  I  believe,  Ella,  you  and  Benjamin 
Sutton  have  quarrelled.  Does  he  not  write 
to  you  ? ' 

'  We  always  quarrelled.' 

4  But  my  dear — ' 

c  I  have  told  you  that  I  hate  and  detest 
him.' 

'  You  did,  Ella;  but  a  lady's  hatred 
means  something  different  from  its  sound.' 

c  I  have  said  I  hate  him.' 

So  she  had,  and  so  she  continued  to 
repeat,  for  it  suited  Ella's  game  of  the 
moment,  to  suffer  her  father  to  fix  his 
attention  on  Captain  Sutton,  and  to  think 
that  she  had  refused  him,  or  that  he  did 
not  please  her  in  some  manner.  Ella's 
forte  was  to  deceive,  so  Sir  John  felt  quite 
certain  that  her  strange  manner  had  come  , 
of  disappointment  concerning  him. 
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Ella's  mind  was  full  of  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  uncharitableness  at  this  period. 
She  felt  as  if  at  war  with  the  world,  for  her 
love  had  gone  forth,  and  it  was  not  re- 
ciprocated, the  object  of  it  would  not  come 
near  her,  and  she,  bound  as  a  woman  must 
be,  could  not  2:0  to  him. 

Sir  John  took  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  Bessie  concerning  his  daughter's  dis- 
position,  and  asked  her  to  remain  with 
them  permanently,  instead  of  leaving  at 
the  end  of  three  months ;  but  Bessie 
wavered.  It  was  not  that  she  disliked  The 
Leas,  or  even  Ella,  who  evinced  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex ;  but  Bessie  wavered, 
though  she  would  have  staved  to  have  Sir 
John  her  friend,  for  God  knew  well  how 
few  she  had,  and  that  she  might  want  one1. 

It  seemed  to  Ella  that  all  her  plotting 
failed.  She  had  written  a  note  to  Kobert 
Beaumont  which  she  hoped  would  bring 
him  to  her  feet,  but  he  did  not  come.  And 
now  arose  pangs  of  vicious  jealousy,  for 
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she  imagined  that  some  words  of  her  letter 
had  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction, 
and  hastened  on  the  fever  from  which  lie 
now  lay  suffering. 

So  she  accused  herself,  for  he  had 
never  sent  it  back,  so  he  must  have  read  it 
and  kept  it,  and  her  jealousy  grew  to  ten- 
fold strength,  and  her  disappointment,  her 
bitterness  and  remorse,  were  pangs  of 
never-ceasing  gnawing  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ALONE. 

T)  OBERT  remained  alone  at  the  Blue 
-^  Unicorn  at  Daneton.  Mr  McLaugh- 
lan  was  busy  with  his  improvements, 
whilst  Robert,  inert  in  mind  and  body, 
could  do  nothing.  He  dreaded  return- 
ing to  Oxford,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  his  conduct  scarcely  admitted  of  ex- 
planation, so  he  knew  the  best  arrange- 
ment was  to  keep  away.  He  passed 
his  days  unmolested  at  Daneton,  where 
there  was  nobody  to  interfere  with  him. 
All  his  old  acquaintances  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  and  Daneton  was  as  new  ground 
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now  to  him  as  California,  or  any  distant 
land  where  the  thirst  for  gold  had  been 
established. 

McLaughlan  was  of  a  speculative  and 
progressive  turn  of  mind,  and  found  Cir- 
cumstance his  friend.  He  astonished 
Daneton  with  his  ventures,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  prophesied  a  speedy  collapse. 

They  were  not  yet  educated  to  the  new 
state  of  things,  and  the  strange  schemes 
which  a  few  years  later  had  become  habit- 
ual to  them,  were  yet  in  their  infancy. 

Conservatism  always  evinces  surprise 
at  novelties,  and  resists  innovation ;  but 
though  rudely  jostled  because  offering  re- 
sistance with  energy,  it  soon  yields  to  solid 
influence. 

Then  comes  a  pause ;  and  the  new 
men  of  to-day  become  the  conservatives  of 
a  future  one,  when  there  is  another  call  to 
march  onward  and  do  battle  with  a  yet 
newer  race  of  insurgents.  Election  times 
prove  this, — it  is  but  the  result  of  Progress. 
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There  was  one  side  at  Daneton  who 
entertained  a  very  sore  feeling  towards 
McLaughlan,  in  spite  of  whom  the  new 
concern  promised  to  thrive;  but  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  the  introduction 
of  a  new  industry  should  bring  the  usual 
amount  of  jealousy  and  offences. 

The  quiet  magistrates  were  frightened 
out  of  their  senses  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
till  a  newer  form  of  jurisdiction  became 
the  custom. 

McLaughlan  had  a  slight  Irish  accent, 
his  enemies  therefore  spoke  of  him  as 
'  Paddy,'  and  his  men  were  called  the 
'  Paddyites  of  Daneton ; '  but  when  he 
proved  himself  to  be  no  friend  to  either 
drink  or  idleness,  they  began  to  respect 
him,  especially  as,  moreover,  he  made 
very  stringent  rules  for  his  men,  and  saw 
that  they  were  carried  out. 

The  '  Paddyites '  soon  ceased  to  be 
molested,  and  the  bodies  of  men  passed  to 
and  from  the  temporary  buildings  in  peace 
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and  quietness,  for  the  townspeople  gave 
up  tormenting  them. 

No  wife  nor  sister  came  to  keep  house 
for  McLaughlan :  he  had  utilized  such  of 
the  premises  of  St  Nicholas  House  as  he 
could,  and  scaffolding  and  walls  soon 
came  up  where  Truda's  garden  used  to 
flourish.  Sheds  and  such  temporary  huts 
as  could  be  used  for  his  machinery  were 
rapidly  erected,  and  already  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands  were  employed,  and  there 
was  a  promise  of  more  than  double  the 
number  when  the  works  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

He  had  a  reading-room  in  active  service, 
and  had  coincided  with  all  the  rector's 
plans. 

A  few  months  of  well-directed  energy, 
and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  making  use 
of  available  material,  had  done  wonders : 
years  of  ill-directed  force  could  not  have 
accomplished  half  so  much. 

The  slow-goers   were  frightened,  and 
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the  clergymen  of  other  parishes  looked  on 
aghast,  as  Mr  Sutton  and  his  coadjutor, 
McLaughlan,  appeared  to  carry  all  before 
them. 

But  before  the  organization  so  well 
planned  had  time  to  settle  down,  or  to  do 
more  than  prove  that  it  was  capable  of 
going  on  well,  and  keeping  its  own  work- 
ing order,  the  rector  was  stricken  with 
fever. 

McLaughlan,  sorrowful  about  his  friend, 
took  himself  to  his  own  quarters,  and  began 
to  arrange  some  books  and  papers  then 
lying,  as  they  had  been  cast  in  with  other 
memoranda,  about  the  small  cabinet. 

The  finely-carved  doors  enclosed  roomy 
places  for  private  cash-books,  and  many 
articles  which  McLaughlan  valued ;  and  in 
occupying  himself  for  all  one  afternoon  in 
putting  it  to  rights,  he  discovered  at  the 
back  of  the  drawers  a  square  piece  of  parch- 
ment, yellow  with  age,  and  as  it  was  written 
over  in  a  character  he  could  not  read,  or 
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language  which  he  did  not  understand,  he 
determined  to  take  it  to  young  Mr  Beau- 
mont, whom  he  had  heard  was  still  living 
at  Daneton;  so  he  took  his  hat  and  re- 
paired to  the  Blue  Unicorn  to  look  for  him. 

Robert  was  reclining  in  passive  apathy 
by  the  open  window,  where  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  lie,  looking  at  the  Castle 
meadows,  too  idle  to  walk  to  them. 

He  rose  and  welcomed  Mr  McLaughlan 
with  courtesy,  and  received  the  parchment 
from  his  hands,  after  hearing  that  it  was 
the  reason  of  his  visit. 

His  eye  instantly  took  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  story  of  the  Scandinavian  Eing, 
and  for  a  moment  his  heart  bounded, — it 
might  be  the  forerunner  of  its  return. 

Then  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
his  spirits  drooped  as  he  recollected  the 
loss  and  all  attendant  circumstances. 

His  countenance  changed  to  utter  de- 
jection. McLaughlan  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  expression.     Mental    pain   was 
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visible,  and  a  weary  listlessness  again  took 
possession  of  him.  He  had  roused  himself 
at  the  sight  of  the  parchment;  now  he 
felt  again  that  he  was  cut  off  from  human 
fellowship,  that  he  was  an  outcast,  and 
careworn  lines  were  marked  upon  his  brow. 

It  was  a  case  in  which  a  stranger  could 
not  interfere, — but  his  visitor  felt  for  him. 

Robert  seemed  to  have  renounced  all 
genial  sympathies ;  he  would  lie  awake  at 
night  contending  with  a  maddening  reflec- 
tion which  haunted  him, — that  his  case  was 
hopeless. 

He  attempted  nothing,  but  lie  felt  his 
loneliness  only  the  more  keenly. 

His  castle-building  days,  and  all  the 
illusive  dreams  of  youth,  had  received  a 
sudden  check. 

He  wanted  peace  of  mind,  so  could 
have  no  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Books  have  no  power  over  a  mind  in 
such  a  case,  when  the  goading  restless 
spirit,  like   a   curse,   drives    the  wretched 
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victim  either  to  despair  or  to  apathy,  and 
to  let  the  world  drift.  Robert  did  the  lat- 
ter ; — he  made  no  further  effort. 

McLaughlan  was  human.  He  paid  the 
visit  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  he  was  pained 
at  the  altered  appearance  of  the  man  before 
him.  Robert  was  human  too,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  friendly  tone  in  which  the  other 
spoke. 

1  Will  you  dine  with  me,  Mr  McLaugh- 
lan ? '  was  ready  to  his  lips,  but  he  did  not 
utter  the  words,  though  he  turned  towards 
the  other,  as  both  had  been  looking  out 
upon  the  distant  forest  hills. 

The  reviving  force  of  nature  perhaps 
had  power  to  prevent  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion springing  up  between  them,  for  both 
were  shy,  and  it  occurred  to  McLaughlan 
that  he  was  unwelcome,  for  young  Beau- 
mont's manner  was  languid  and  abstracted, 
and  his  eye,  vacant  and  inattentive,  had 
roamed  over  the  meadows  in  silence ;  but 
it  turned  now  from  the  hills  to  him,  and 
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Robert  said,  l  Will  you  dine  with  me,  Mr 
McLaughlan  ?  I  believe  the  Unicorn  turns 
things  out  pretty  well.5 

i  No,  I  thank  you.  Poor  Mr  Sutton,  our 
rector,  is  down  with  typhus,  I  believe. 
I  am  going  to  him  again  soon,  and  I 
have  to  be  at  a  committee  at  half-past 
seven.' 

*  I  did  not  hear  that  he  was  ill,'  Robert 
said. 

'  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  but  a  bad  chance, 
I  fear,  ever  to  be  better.' 

'  Who  attends  him  ?  ' 

'  That  is  the  saddest  part  of  all — no 
one ;  that  is,  I  mean  no  one  to  remain  with 
him.  Dr  Macaulay  was  there  twice  to- 
day, but  the  servants  are  afraid  to  go  near 
him  to  give  him  a  drink,  or  to  wash  his 
hands.  I  was  with  him  for  an  hour  or 
two  this  morning,  but  left  him  quite  alone, 
poor  fellow.' 

1  Quite  alone  ? '  Robert  repeated  the 
words,  '  Quite  alone  ? '  It  was  the  turning- 
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point.  Alone  was  a  word  which  lie  could 
understand  and  appreciate  in  pity. 

'  I  will  go,  and  remain  there  for  the 
night,  if  you  think  I  could  be  of  service, 
Mr  McLaughlan.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now.' 

( It  would  be  a  charity,'  said  McLaugh- 
lan. '  I  am  going  there  now.  Shall  we  go 
together  ?  But  pardon  me,  Mr  Beaumont, 
you  should  take  some  food  first,  and  a  glass 
of  wine, — it  will  help  you  to  resist  infec- 
tion.' 

'  Then  I  will  ask  for  something  imme- 
diately if  you  will  consent  to  eat  some 
dinner  with  me.' 

'  You  are  very  good.    I  will  do  so.' 

Robert  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the 
waiter  to  bring  whatsoever  the  house  could 
produce  on  the  moment :  and  some  soup 
and  cold  beef  were  speedily  set  before 
them.  The  two  men  dined  together  thus 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  that  dinner  was  only 
the  first  of  many  which  they  ate  together 
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after  strange  and  bewildering  circumstances 
had  begun  to  unfold  themselves. 

Robert  Beaumont  went  to  the  Rectory 
and  saw  Dr  Macaulay  in  the  evening.  He 
felt  the  patient's  pulse,  and  put  his  fingers 
on  the  parched-up  tongue. 

1 What  is  your  opinion  concerning  his 
state  ? '  Robert  asked,  as  he  took  a  chair 
by  the  bedside. 

i  Utterly  hopeless,'  was  the  verdict. 
The  doctor  said,  '  I  saw  it  from  the  first, 
and  feared  he  could  never  rise.  It  is  an 
infectious  fever,  Mr  Beaumont.  It  was 
only  last  week  poor  Sutton  was  talking  to 
me  about  attendance  at  the  Fever  Hospital, 
which  was  not  his  charge,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  there,  poor  zealous  Sutton !  and  to 
see  about  establishing  nursing  sisters  in 
Daneton.  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  could 
save  him, — he  did  so  much  good.' 

1 1  mean  to  stay  with  him  to-night,' 
Robert  said,  '  so  give  me  any  directions 
you  may  wish  to  have  carried  out.' 
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'  Thank  Grod,'  said  the  doctor ;  l  then  I 
will  not  send  that  detestable  old  woman  I 
meant  to  get,  for  she  snores  and  takes 
snuff,  and  is  deaf  into  the  bargain.' 

'  I  shall  not  do  either/  said  Robert. 

'  No,  I  think  not.  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  a  weight  on  my  mind  all  day,  the 
having  to  leave  one  of  the  detestable  old 
creatures  whom  only  we  can  get  for  Eng- 
lish nurses.' 

'  We  want  some  Sisters  of  Charity.' 

'  So  poor  Sutton  said.  The  creatures  we 
have  all  go  to  sleep  and  forget  orders,  and 
it  is  terrible  to  risk  such  a  case  as  this,  or 
to  feel  he  might  want  something,  and  not 
be  attended  to,' 

Dr  Macaulay  gave  some  directions, 
then  said,  i  I  shall  be  up  with  a  case  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  so  I  will  look  in 
towards  morning.  That  is  a  right  good 
fellow,  that  Irishman, — he  was  up  with  him 
the  last  three  nights  !  ' 

'  What,  McLaughlan  ? ' 
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'  Yes ;  he  sent  for  you,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  He  came  to  me,'  said  Robert ;  for  it  was 
the  bit  of  parchment  which  made  Robert 
aware  of  Mr  Sutton's  illness. 

Again  the  kind-hearted  doctor  watched 
the  unconscious  rector,  and  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

'  They  got  on  so  well,  those  two,'  he 
said,  l  the  Irishman  and  poor  Sutton.' 

The  latter  was  in  a  quiet  moaning 
state,  but  sinking  rapidly. 

c  I  know  but  little  of  either  of  them.' 

1  No  ;  it  is  all  new  since  you  left,' — for 
Dr  Macaulay  thought  Robert  had  been 
absent.  'This  poor  fellow  was  all  for 
doing  good,  as  you  know  even  when  you 
were  here.  He  had  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  the  Church ;  but  the  other  is  a  man  of 
no  religion,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
neither  Churchman  nor  Dissenter — Pro- 
testant nor  Catholic,  but  cares  for  nothing 
but  what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Progress.  I 
suspect    the    rector    saw   good   materials, 
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and  intended  to  convert  him ;  and  I  believe 
he  could  have  turned  any  man  to  his  own 
faith.  It  is  a  pity,  Mr  Beaumont,  that 
such  a  man  should  die.' 

c  And  can  nothing  be  done  ? '  asked 
Robert  modestly  enough,  for  he  was  young, 
and  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  long  experi- 
ence. 

1  We  have  done  many  things,  but 
Nature,  the  great  physician,  rejects  them  in 
this  case.  Sometimes  she  wTill  acknowledge 
our  efforts,  and  lend  us  a  hand ;  here,  in 
poor  Sutton's  case,  she  simply  ignores  us. 
Death  set  in  from  the  very  first,  and  is 
marching  with  rapid  strides.  Poor  Sutton ! 
he  has  been  ready  long  enough ;  but  I  am 
sorry  for  Daneton  ; — I  must  go.  The  serv- 
ants are  paralyzed  with  fear  of  infection. 
Are  you  timid  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  Robert  said ;  '  besides,' 
he  said,  with  a  faint,  sad  smile,  '  I  am 
alone.     My  father  is  gone  to  Reikivig.' 

1  Why,  that  is  in  Iceland ! ' 
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1  Yes ;  I  have  an  uncle  there ; — and 
Rudolf,  my  brother,  is  in  India.' 

1  That's  the  place  for  fever!  Well,  I 
will  look  in  towards  morning.' 

The  doctor  left.  Robert  administered 
the  medicine  as  well  as  he  could,  and  sat 
down  to  watch  the  unconscious  patient. 
About  midnight  he  half  repented  of  what 
lie  had  done.  There  was  something  almost 
too  terrible  in  the  feeling  that  he  was  alone 
with  the  dying  man.  '  Alone '  was  the 
word  which  oppressed  him :  he  had  no 
fear,  only  the  sensation  that  he  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MCLAUGHLAN. 


"PvOINGr  what  he  could  for  the  sick 
-^  clergyman,  trying  to  feel  that  it  was 
good  for  him  to  be  there,  and  to  think  of 
other  subjects  rather  than  himself,  Robert 
heard  the  clock  in  Saint  Nicholas  Tower 
ring  out  half-past  one,  then  the  quarter  to 
two  was  struck  upon  the  bell,  and  imme- 
diately after,  some  one  entered  the  house 
very  softly  and  ascended  the  stairs. 

Mr  McLaughlan  approached  the  bed- 
side. 

1  Still  unconscious  ?  ' 

c  Yes,  quite,'  Robert  replied., 

They  sat  side  by  side,  the  two  men, 
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watching  the  third,  who  was  sinking  under 
the  disease. 

Robert  was  a  strictly  religious  man, 
and  had  never  felt  doubt  or  sorrow,  till  his 
mother's  death,  that  a  short  prayer  would 
not  remove.  Till  then  he  had  possessed 
a  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  sense  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  with  heart  and  mind  at  ease, 
he  had  bounded  over  all  obstacles,  and 
would  have  scorned  the  thought  of  failure  in 
any  enterprise.  And  soaring  on  buoyant 
wings,  Fancy  had  led  him  to  woo  a  brilliant 
future,  and  to  look  for  a  life  of  no  mean  im- 
portance to  the  world. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  Scandinavian  ring 
he  was  surprised  at  his  dejection.  He 
found  himself  a  mere  atom  in  creation, 
but  one  item  in  the  bewildering1  enu- 
meration  of  humanity.  He  sat  contem- 
plating the  changes  that  had  come  to  the 
family  immediately  the  amulet  was  gone. 
There  was  he,  lonely,  by  the  bed  of  the 
dying  rector  in  the  chilly  room,  with  only 
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a  stranger  near;  his  father  gone,  who 
had  left  all  his  favourite  pursuits ;  Rudolf's 
regiment  called  on  active  service,  he  was 
the  best  off  of  them  all, — his  own  college 
career  stopped. 

Some  barrier,  which  seemed  to  increase 
as  he  tried  to  measure  it,  and  then  pre- 
sented formidable  dimensions,  prevented 
his  thinking  of  returning  to  Oxford. 

Over  and  over  again,  with  overpower- 
ing magnitude,  the  troubled  rush  of  obsta- 
cles presented  themselves  to  his  imagina- 
tion. 

God  seemed  to  have  left  him  to  himself 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  could  not  bear 
it,  and  he  had  no  heart  to  resist  some  over- 
whelming calamity. 

Failure  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
Books  and  gold  medals,  every  incentive 
which  had  been  dear,  were  powerless  now 
to  call  up  energy.  Work  had  lost  the 
power  to  charm  him. 

Would  he  sink  into  evil  ?     Would  he 
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sink,  and  dwindle  into  one  undistinguished 
drop  in  the  flood  of  human  waste  ? 

'  Mr  Beaumont,  let  us  try  to  give  him 
some  of  this  stuff,'  said  McLaughlan,  hap- 
pily rousing  his  companion,  and  both  men 
tenderly  ministered  to  their  sick  friend. 

Then  there  wTas  a  long  silence  again ; 
but  for  the  lowest  mutter  and  the  faintest 
breath  from  those  lips  which  would  never 
again  speak  coherent  words,  or  preach  of 
love  and  peace,  so  fervently  and  so  believ- 
ingly,  as  had  been  poor  Sutton's  wront. 

'  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  see  a  reason 
for  this,'  said  McLaughlan. 

I  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

I I  mean  that  it  is  odd  such  a  man  as 
this  should  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.' 

i  We  can  believe  there  is  a  reason  ; '  but 
as  Robert  said  it  he  sighed. 

1  Mr  Beaumont,  I  am  not  a  good  man, 
that  is,  I  hate  reading  religious  books,  but 
they  are  controversial.      I  do  not  go  to 
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church,  or  care  about  sects.  My  mother 
was  a  hard  North  of  Ireland  Protestant,  rny 
father  an  easy-going  Celt,  and  a  Catholic : 
they  always  quarrelled  about  religion,  so 
I  got  a  distaste  for  it,  for  each  tried  to  instil 
into  my  mind  a  distrust  of  the  other's  creed  ; 
but  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  for 
this  poor  fellow.  There  are  forms,  super- 
stitions, if  you  will ;  but  ought  we  not  to 
set  about  them  ?  ' 

'  You  mean,  that  he  should  receive  the 
Sacrament  ? ' 

'  He  is  too  far  gone,  poor  fellow,  to  take 
it  in  the  English  manner;  he  is  too  far 
gone.  He  would  not  partake  of  it ;  but — we 
might  find  a  crucifix  somewhere  ? ' 

1 1  fancy  not,'  said  Robert,  uncon- 
sciously shrinking  from  his  companion. 

i  After  my  father  died  (and  a  little 
sister),'  he  added,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  I 
recollect  they  put  a  crucifix  upon  the  bed.' 

1  And  administered  extreme  unction  ? ' 
Robert  said. 
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c  The  priest  was  there,'  said  McLaugh- 
lan. 

1  But  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic' 

'  And  do  Protestants,  then,  die  without 
a  token  ?  thus  ?  —  no  priest,  no  prayer, 
no  crucifix  ? ' 

1  Here  is  a  Prayer  Book,'  Robert  said. 
1  Read  from  it.' 

c  I  am  no  priest.  I  hardly  know  the 
book  ;  besides,  I  am  not  fit — I  am  nothing. 
I  go  nowhere.     I  cannot  pray.' 

McLaughlan  looked  very  sorrowful. 

'  Should  no  one  be  sent  for  ?  Mr 
Beaumont,  are  we  nesrlectinjr  him  ?  I 
would  do  anything  for  our  poor  rector. 
He  was  such  a  fine  man,  Mr  Beaumont,  so 
active ; — he  worked  as  wrell  as  preached.' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.' 

i  You  read,  Mr  Beaumont, — I  cannot ; 
besides,  I  do  not  know  the  places  in  the 
book.     But  something  ought  to  be  done.' 

'I  do  not  suppose,'  said  Robert,  'he 
has  left  anything  to  be  done.' 
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6 1  don't  suppose  he  ever  did  any  tiling 
but  good,  but  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  him.  They  tell  you,  some  religionists, 
that  good  works  go  for  nothing,  Mr  Beau- 
mont. Surely  such  a  life  as  this  must  be 
better  than  a  bad  one,  and  at  a  time  like 
this  good  works  must  stand  for  something !' 

I  They  must,  indeed,'  said  Robert. 

I I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  this 
poor  fellow!  He  won  my  heart  and 
friendship  from  the  first  moment  I  came  to 
Dane  ton.  He  never  reproached  me, 
never  rolled  me  in  the  dust  as  a  reprobate 
and  a  sinner,  and  he  so  perfect, — he  was  so 
considerate  for  all  the  men.  Mr  Beaumont, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  him ! 
Mr  Beaumont,  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
pray  for  him  ?  ' 

Robert's  head  had  sunk  on  the  counter- 
pane. He  liked  this  square,  great-hearted 
man,  who  would  do  anything  for  his  friend. 
Two  or  three  tears  fell  from  Robert's  eyes. 
They  did  him  service.     McLaughlan  put 
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his  head  down  too.  Both  men  were 
touched ;  too  shy  to  kneel,  they  each  felt 
the  need  of  prayer,  and  McLaughlan, 
brought  up  almost  as  an  infidel,  yet  yielded 
to  the  influence,  and  prayed. 

Yes,  he,  with  some  remnant  of  the  old 
Catholic  faith,  thought  of  the  prayers 
which  he  had  heard  in  Ireland,  and  with 
all  his  heart  he  prayed  for  the  soul  of 
Edward  Sutton — after  death. 

Robert  Beaumont  then  opened  the 
Prayer  Book  and  read  the  beautiful  peti- 
tion 'For  a  sick  person  at  the  point  of 
departure.' 

Then  McLaughlan,  without  making  the 
slightest  noise,  went  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE    DOCTOR. 


T)  OBERT  heard  McLaughlan  cautiously 
-"-^  close  the  street-door,  and  very  shortly 
after  he  could  hear  a  policeman  try  if  it 
were  fastened,  and  also  the  shutters  of  the 
house,  as  he  passed,  on  his  early  morning- 
beat. 

By-and-by  a  woman  came  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  listened,  as  if  watching  in 
case  she  might  be  wanted ;  but  hearing  no 
movement  in  the  sick  man's  chamber,  she 
retreated  to  the  distant  kitchen,  and  began 
to  stir  the  fire ;  and  sounds  came  of  the 
singing  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  which  was  hushed  and  petted.    That 
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pacified,  Robert  could  hear  tea-spoons  and 
cups  and  saucers  rattle,  so  it  was  evident 
the  women,  two  of  them,  intended  to  regale 
themselves  with  tea. 

And  so,  alone  again,  Robert  sat  till  the 
greater  portion  of  the  night  was  over,  and 
Dr  Macaulay  came  towards  morning,  as  he 
had  promised,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  rector  died. 

<  You  are  a  peg  too  low,  Mr  Beau- 
mont.' 

Robert  shivered  and  looked  worn. 
Death  was  a  new  calamity  to  him,  but 
lately  introduced,  and  with  it  the  loss  of 
his  mother.  He  had  not  expected  Mr 
Sutton  would  die  so  suddenly,  but  had 
rather  thrown  himself  into  the  work  of 
nursing  with  the  hope  that  it  would  keep 
him  employed  for  a  long  time,  and  now  it 
was  over  in  one  long  night,  and  he  was 
driven  back  to  the  thoughts  which  wearied 
him. 

1  You  must  go  to  bed,  Mr  Beaumont ; 
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there  is  more  wrong  with  you  than  the  loss 
of  one  night's  rest.' 

Robert  began  to  search  for  his  hat. 

£  No,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  have  a 
bed  here  for  some  hours, — you  are  not  fit  to 
walk,  even  to  the  Unicorn.  I  will  see  to 
the  women.    There  must  be  a  second  bed.' 

Dr  Macaulay  sought  the  women,  and 
got  a  bed  prepared  and  warmed  for  Robert, 
who  kept  there  pretty  quietly  all  day,  but 
spent  another  of  those  restless  nights, 
which  appeared  to  him  never-ending,  and 
that  nothing  could  subdue  his  misery. 

His  head  ached  too  much  for  him  to 
rise  the  next  day,  or  for  many  others. 

He  was  spared  all  pain  or  knowledge  of 
events,  and  the  funeral  of  Edward  Sutton 
took  place,  and  Colonel  Sutton  and  Sir 
John  Storton,  with  others  of  the  old  neigh- 
bours, and  all  the  gentry  about  Daneton, 
attended,  but  no  one  ventured  near  to  the 
infected  house. 

For  twenty-eight  days  the  fever  came 
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and  went,  relapses  succeeding   every  ap- 
parent improvement. 

A  new  hired  nurse,  and  an  occasional 
visit  from  McLaughlan,  were  all  the  varia- 
tion to  break  the  monotony. 

Dr  Macaulay  waged  war  with  the  staff 
of  old-fashioned  nurses,  who  were  snuffy 
and  self-indulgent.  The  one  called  Nanny 
Cort,  who  snored,  and  was  deaf  withal, 
was  dismissed  after  she  had  tried  the  doc- 
tor's patience  and  temper  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

1  Oh,  for  poor  Sutton's  nursing  Sisters  ! ' 
he  would  cry.  '  We  must  go  on  now  Avith 
this  decrepitude,  I  fear,  for  Daneton  is 
satisfied  with  these  old  useless  creatures.' 

They  minded  Robert  Beaumont  ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  and  he  got  well, 
'  in  spite  of  them,'  the  doctor  declared. 

'  You  must  get  up  a  little  flesh,'  he  said 
one  day,  '  before  we  can  send  you  any- 
where.' 

c  Where  do  you  want  to  send  me  ? ' 
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i  I  hardly  know.  I  suppose  some  sea- 
breezes  will  be  the  best  tonic  for  you,  soon.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  go.' 

'  But  this  house  will  want  some  disin- 
fecting, for  Sutton's  successor  has  a  family, 
I  believe.' 

c  I  forgot  all  about  that,'  said  Robert. 

6  Yes ;  have  you  any  preference  ?  ' 

6  No.     Must  I  be  sent  away  ? ' 

1 1  fancy,'  said  the  doctor,  '  that  to 
wander  by  the  shore  of  the  u  many  mur- 
muring sea,"  as  old  Homer  calls  it,  is 
about  the  best  thing  for  you.' 

Robert  sighed. 

6  Homer  used  to  send  his  heroes  to 
recruit,  as  I  send  my  patients.  You  will 
not  be  up  to  Oxford  weight  for  some  time; 
the  dons  would  li  expatriate  you,"  as 
McLaughlan  would  say.' 
Robert  smiled. 

c  I  used  to  think  you  and  McLaughlan 
very  much  alike,  but  he  has  the  advantage 
now!' 
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i  Yes,  I  suppose  he  has.' 

1  He  is  like  you,  too — I  see  it,  sick  as 
you  look.  Your  poor  mother  was  not  well 
pleased  with  me,  I  recollect,  poor  lady, 
when  I  observed  to  her  how  strong  the 
likeness  was.' 

c  Tell  me  about  it,'  said  Robert. 

1  About  the  similarity  ?  ' 

i  No.     About  my  mother's  illness.' 

6  There  is  nothing  to  tell.' 

1  You  attended  her  all  the  time  ?  ' 

'  Of  her  last  short  illness  ?    Yes.' 

i  Did  she  suffer  much  ?  ' 

<  Not  bodily,  but  her  mind  was  so  much 
distracted.  I  suppose  she  had  grieved 
silently  about  going  away  from  her  old 
home,  but  she  raved  of  some  great  loss 
which  she  fancied  had  befallen  her.' 

<  How  ? ' 

1  Oh,  poor  thing !  she  fancied  some  one 
had  entered  her  room,  and  taken  away 
some  treasure.  I  got  her  to  describe  the 
person,  and  it  was  exactly  what  McLaugh- 
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Ian  is.  I  recollect  all  her  annoyance  about 
him,  for  she  had  received  a  visit  but  a  short 
time  before  from  him,  relating  to  the  house 
and  furniture,  so,  in  the  troubled  state  of 
her  brain,  it  was  natural  she  should  lay  all 
the  blame  to  him.' 

'  To  McLaughlan  ?  ' 

'  So  I  infer  from  her  description.  It  was 
a  persistent  delirium  :  she  never  changed 
it.  "  Short  and  broad,  with  dark  hair,"  she 
repeated.' 

'Did  she  name  McLaughlan  ?  ' 

'  No.  To  me  she  named  no  one,  and 
during  my  visits  I  could  perceive  she  was 
under  some  little  restraint,  but  she  mut- 
tered an  appeal  to  heaven,  "  Why  did  he 
come  ? "  and  when  I  led  her  to  describe 
him  she  did  so,  but  objected  to  mention 
his  name ;  then  she  would  appear  to  ques- 
tion whether  it  could  be  true,  and  say  over 
again,  "  short  and  broad,  with  dark  hair." 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her,'  Robert 
said . 
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'  I  knew,'  the  doctor  continued,  '  that 
she  was  vexed  at  having  to  leave,  and  she 
did  not  like  having  this  McLaughlan  in  the 
house.  To  her,  so  delicate  and  so  refined, 
and  long  habituated  to  be  mistress  there,  it 
seemed  presumption  in  one  who  was  not 
what  she  considered  quite  a  gentleman,  to 
wish  to  possess  her  properties.' 

'  She  was  not  much  given  to  illness,' 
said  Robert.  i  I  never  thought  of  her 
dying.' 

'  No ;  she  was  not  a  robust  woman, 
but  was  never  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
fuss  about  herself.  She  may  not  have  been 
so  strong  as  we  thought  her,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  not  a  tardy  mischief- 
maker.' 


'  How  did  she  get  that  ?  ' 


'  Who  can  tell  ?  '  said  Dr  Macaulay. 
1  A  sudden  chill  would  do  it,  and  her  dis- 
tress of  mind  hastened  her  end ;  for  I 
conclude  that  leaving  her  home  and 
McLaughlan's  visit    brought   things   to   a 
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crisis,  so  she  fancied  in  her  delirium  that 
he  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  by  having  stolen 
her  treasure.' 

Robert  changed  the  subject.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  let  the  doctor  know  that  it 
was  not  McLaughlan  who  ran  in  her 
thoughts,  and  he  began  to  talk  of  sea-ports, 
and  to  ask  advice  about  them. 

'  Only  do  not  send  me  to  a  quiet  place.' 

'  Why  not  to  a  quiet  place  ? ' 

1 1  could  not  stand  it.  Send  me  to 
somewhere  big,  and  noisy,  with  plenty  of 
movement  and  excitement.' 

<  Such  as  Brighton,  or  Dover  ? ' 

1  Yes ;  would  Dover  do  ?  ' 

1  As  well  as  anywhere.  Get  well  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  make  way  for  Mrs  Brett 
and  her  youngsters.  You  are  keeping 
them  out  of  their  house.  Cut  your  chicken, 
— here  it  comes,  and  pick  yourself  up  with 
a  glass  of  Madeira.' 

The  next  day  Dr  Macaulay  said,  '  I 
want  to  get  a  little  colour  into  your  face, 
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for  you  would  rival  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  and 
all  Dover  will  shrink  from  you.  I  told  our 
friend  Page,  of  the  Blue  Unicorn,  to  come 
and  act  vintner  to  you,  and  play  the  part 
of  major-domo  for  you.  Nanny  Cort 
has  a  soul  that  will  never  soar  above  gruel 
and  caudle.' 

Robert  laughed  and  took  his  food  for  a 
few  days  under  Mr  Page's  management 
with  some  success,  and  his  attenuated 
frame  required  all  the  miracles  that  could 
be  wrought  on  it.  Dr  Macaulay  ap- 
plauded the  treatment,  and  kept  up 
Robert's  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


CROSS   PURPOSES. 


'  TA7~"^k/    said  the  doctor  a  few  days 

™ "     later,   finding   Robert    very    quiet, 

'  how  about  Dover  ?  are  you  ready  to  go  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so,  if  I  must.' 

1  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  go  to  Dover, — the 
change  will  rouse  you  up.  Go  to  the  Lord 
Warden  and  stay  for  a  few  days, — you  can 
choose  afterwards.  A  fashionable  young 
man  like  you  can  do  pretty  much  as  he 
likes.' 

6  When  am  I  to  go  ? ' 

'  Any  day,—  there  is  no  need  to  write. 
It  is  not  as  if  you  took  a  family  at  your 
heels,  like  Mr  Brett,  who   is   waiting  for 
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you  to  turn  out.  Go  to  London  for  a  day 
or  two  en  route,  since  you  ask  for  noise  and 
excitement ;  but  mind,  no  theatres ;  don't 
be  killing  yourself  with  the  heat  within, 
and  the  cold  on  coming  out ! ' 

1  Very  well,  I  will  not  go  to  a  theatre.' 

*  If  you  do  it  will  play  old  Harry  with 
you.' 

'  I  will  not  play  old  Harry.' 

'  Nor  to  Oxford.  Your  brains  are  soft. 
Do  not  get  them  into  trouble  at  Oxford.' 

1  Do  not  fear.  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  there.' 

'  Will  you  move  to-morrow,  then  ?  ' 

'  Yes — or  to-day.  This  afternoon's 
train  may  take  me  to  London.' 

'  You  are  right,  and  give  the  family 
another  clay.     Are  you  fit  for  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  quite  strong  to-day.' 

'  Then  go.  Nothing  worries  people  who 
are  not  strong  like  suspense.  You  will  be 
in  town,  and  have  no  time  to  think  of  it.' 

'  I  ought  to  look  in  and  see  McLaugh- 
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Ian,  I  think.  You  will  pass  me  sound 
enough  for  that  ?  I  don't  want  to  see  all 
the  people  running  off  to  avoid  me.' 

'  I  pass  you  all  right ;  but  McLaughlan 
is  not  at  home.  Called  off  suddenly,  I 
fancy,  "  over  to  Ireland,"  as  he  would 
say.  I  saw  his  factotum  Preston  to-day, 
whose  wife  has  a  ninth  or  tenth  little 
casualty.  You  will  find  Preston  at  the 
Works.' 

'  Then  I  shall  not  go  ;  it  is  useless  to 
waste  my  time  if  McLaughlan  is  not  there.' 
'  You  will  go  to-day,  then  ?  ' 
c  Yes,  when  I  have  thanked  you.' 
1  Do  that  next  time,'  said  Dr  Macaulay, 
who  gave  the  young  man  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  did  all  he  could  to  assist 
him,  for  Robert  was  alone,  and  weak  as 
yet. 

It  so  happened  that  since  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Mrs  Beaumont's  death, 
between  the  doctor  and  Robert,  McLaugh- 
lan, who  was  always  busy,  had  not  spared 
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a  moment  to  go  and  see  him,  and  now 
Robert  was  to  leave  Daneton  almost  as 
suddenly. 

He  told  himself  he  hoped  and  believed 
Mr  McLaughlan  was  incapable  of  having 
taken  his  mother's  ring ;  but  it  was  a 
curious  thing  that  they  had  never  met 
since  Dr  Macaulay  mentioned  the  affair. 

Foolish  and  superstitious  as  it  was, 
some  adverse  fate  appeared  to  pursue  any 
one  who  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it. 

For  himself,  Robert  had  met  misfortune 
with  its  disappearance,  and  now,  since 
McLaughlan  was  mixed  up  in  Dr  Macau- 
lay's  mind  with  Mrs  Beaumont's  death, 
Kobert  had  lost  his  friend,  and  he  did  not 
like  it. 

McLaughlan  was  gone. 

All  the  ease  and  freedom  which  had 
begun  to  return  to  his  mind  vanished. 

'  Why  do  I  care  for  this  McLaughlan  ?  ' 
he  asked   himself,  i  that  his  going  or  his 
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coming-  should  affect  me  ?  Yet  he  has  been 
my  only  comforter.  I  scarcely  think  any 
other  man's  society  would  please  me  now ! 
Has  my  comfort  all  gone  with  this 
McLaughlan  ?  I  must  try  to  cheer  up. 
I  will  go  down  to  Storton  Leas,  and  hear 
of  her.  Perhaps  I  may  see  her,  or  find  out 
where  she  is.  One  hour  with  her  would 
set  my  heart  at  rest.  I  will  do  so, — go  to 
London  now,  and  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  try  to  see  her.' 

This  resolution  gave  impetus  to  his 
actions.  He  got  the  preparations  over,  and 
drove  to  the  Dane  ton  station  in  time  for 
the  express  to  London. 

One  glance  at  Saint  Nicholas  Church, 
one  at  the  House  which  stood  out  as  he 
passed,  with  trees  behind  and  a  train  of 
soft  fleecy  little  clouds  above,  red  with  the 
sunny  light,  and  gold  by  the  contrast  with 
the  deep-blue  vault  beyond.  The  tower 
was  illumined  that  afternoon  as  Robert  saw 
the  last  of  it.     He  passed  through  the  busy 
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streets,  and  past  the  Market  Square,  and 
left  the  old  town  as  much  a  stranger  and 
as  lonely  a  man  as  any  one  who  ever 
entered  it. 

Ella  Storton  had  written  a  letter  to 
Robert  just  after  she  heard  that  Rudolf  was 
gone  to  India.  She  was  consuming  with 
wrath,  which  for  unconfessed  reasons 
assailed  her.     She  had  written, — 

1  Dear  Mr  Beaumont, 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
mother's  death.  I  hope  when  you  come 
here  we  mav  be  able  to  ffive  you  some 


•-- 


you 


consolation.  Miss  Brinkmann  is  gone  back 
to  Denmark.  Mamma  thought  her  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  have  the 
charge  of  so  turbulent  a  person  as 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  Ella  Storton.' 

Now,  Ella  had  not  scrupled  to  tell  a  lie 
in  order  to  serve  her  purpose,  and  she  was 
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c  sold '  accordingly,  and  tortured  herself 
thus :  '  Robert  does  not  come,'  she  said, 
1  and  it  is  on  account  of  that  note  I  wrote ; 
he  will  not  trust  himself  here  with  me  !  ' 

Now,  she  had  sent  the  letter  to  his 
address  at  college,  and  it  was  after  a  long- 
time only  that  she  found  he  still  remained 
at  Daneton.  Then  she  invented  new 
worries  for  herself  in  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  whether  his  letters  would  be 
forwarded  or  not.  If  his  correspondence 
had  been  sent  to  him  Ella  had  exhibited 
her  jealousy  of  Bessie,  and  Robert  would 
find  out,  sooner  or  later,  that  Ella  was  un- 
true. 

If  he  did  not  get  the  note  ?  worse  still, 
could  he  have  determined  never  to  see  her 
again,  or  why  did  he  keep  away  from  her 
father's  house  ?  could  it  be  that  Robert 
suspected  anything  ?  Nevertheless  she 
felt  she  had  the  power  to  bring  him  to  her 
feet,  when  she  could  seek  an  interview. 

Sir  John  Storton  and  all  the  old  Saint 
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Nicholas  Street  friends  Lad  left  off  thinking 


about  Daneton :  it  was  gone  from  them 
like  a  lost  pleiad,  or  a  blazed-out  meteor, 
and  after  the  funeral  of  Mr  Sutton,  where 
Sir  John  and  the  Colonel  had  met,  Dane- 
ton  was  never  again  mentioned. 

Robert  Beaumont's  illness  having  been 
a  most  infectious  sort  of  fever,  his  friends 
were  wonderfully  quiet  and  cautious  about 
him,  and  neither  the  Stortons  nor  others 
seemed  to  seek  particulars. 

Now,  Robert  had  not  received  Ella's 
note,  which  told  him  that  Bessie  was  gone 
back  to  Denmark.  If  he  had  he  would  at 
once  have  detected  the  lie,  for  he  knew 
that  Bessie  came  from  Paris,  and  that  her 
father  was  not  in  Denmark. 

He  read  the  letter  long  afterwards,  but 
for  the  present  let  us  follow  him  to  Lon- 
don, whither  he  went  from  Daneton,  in 
ignorance  concerning  it. 

The  rattle  and  bustle  of  London  amused 
and  invigorated  him.    From  the  moment  he 
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entered  the  great  metropolis  his  spirits 
rose,  and  in  a  few  days  he  could  regulate 
his  mind  better,  and  keep  back  distressing 
thoughts. 

Unfortunately — for  small  matters  seemed 
to  act  upon  his  nervous  system  now — un- 
fortunately he  met  one  morning  in  the 
Strand  a  man  so  much  like  Mr  McLaugh- 
lan,  that  he  was  about  to  accost  him,  but 
the  man  walked  rapidly  on  and  passed 
through  Temple  Bar,  and  Robert  saw  his 
error  just  on  the  other  side,  for  the  man 
stopped,  and  entered  a  glove  shop.  The 
short  square  figure  walked  with  an  expres- 
sive something-to-do  sort  of  manner  which 
Robert  lacked,  and  when  he  was  lost  to 
sight  the  miserable  sense  of  unknown  mis- 
fortune came  upon  him  again. 

The  doctor's  description  of  the  form 
his  poor  mother  had  raved  about  rushed  to 
his  memory,  and  all  the  chain  of  miseries 
rocked  and  tossed,  as  they  used  to  do  at 
the  Blue  Unicorn  at  Daneton. 
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He  tried  to  believe  in  indigestion,  or 
some  internal  malady  which  might  be  still 
lurking  in  the  system  after  the  fever ; 
however,  London  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  he  had  a  night  of  unrest,  which 
it  was  not  desirable  to  repeat. 

Next  morning  he  took  a  cab,  and 
was  driven  to  the  railway  terminus 
which  would  lead  him  towards  Storton 
Leas. 

He  walked  the  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  station  which  intervened,  as  he 
thought,  between  him  and  Bessie ;  for  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  he 
made  some  effort  to  see  her,  life  was  quite 
unbearable. 

It  wras  not  without  impatience  he 
could  ask  the  servant  for  Sir  John  first. 

1  Not  at  home,  sir.' 

'  How  long  is  he  likelv  to  be  ? '  for 
Robert  asked  it  with  a  view  to  an  hour's 
rest. 

*  About  two  months,  I  believe,  sir.' 
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'  Two  months  !  I  thought  he  was  only 
out  for  a  drive.' 

i  Sir  John  and  my  lady  were  in  London 
for  a  month,  sir,  and  are  gone  to  Brussels.' 

'  Is  Miss  Brinkmann  with  them  ? ' 

<I  think  not.  She  went  to  the  London 
house  with  them,  but  I  believe  not  to 
Brussels,  sir.' 

c  I  did  not  know  Sir  John  had  a  house 
in  London.     Give  me  the  address.' 

'No.  3,  Grantham  Square,  sir.  The 
house  came  to  him,  sir,  by  his  father,  but 
he  bought  this  place  himself,  sir,  for  Sir 
John  hates  London,  and  prefers  the  coun- 
try ;  he  was  very  sorry  the  ladies  wanted 
to  go  away  from  here.' 

Robert  was  not  yet  in  strong  health, 
and  the  man  perceived  it,  and  asked  him 
to  walk  in  and  rest,  which  offer  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  also  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  biscuits,  which  the  kind-hearted 
servant  brought  to  him. 

The   refreshment    was   taken    in    the 
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library,  for  the  shutters  were  closed  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
library  was  considered  as  a  more  entertain- 
ing place  by  the  man  in  charge  than  the 
housekeeper's  rooms  below,  for  some  of  his 
belongings  were  lying  about, 

Robert  rested,  and  felt  ready  to  walk 
back  to  the  station. 

1 1  can  drive  you,  sir,  if  you  like,  for 
the  old  dog-cart  and  the  grey  mare  are  left 
for  marketing  purposes,  and  if  you  do  not 
mind  a  rather  shabby  turn  out,  sir ;  it  is 
well-known  at  the  station,  sir.' 

1  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  proud,'  said 
Robert,  i  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  your  offer.' 

So  the  man  left  him  to  prepare,  and  he 
rang  a  bell  in  the  yard,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  boy  to  bring  the  dog-cart  round  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  hall-door.  A 
violent  shower  came  on,  and  there  was  a 
search  for  rugs  and  wrappers,  which  were 
but  scanty  in  the  deserted  mansion. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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A  good-natured  woman  from  the  lower 
regions  offered  a  warm  shawl  and  her 
■umbrella,  which  Robert  courteously  de- 
clined. 

i  You  had  better  stay,  sir,  till  the  next 
train, — it  will  be  only  two  hours  more,  and 
by  that  time  the  rain  will  be  over.' 

i  Thank  you,  I  will  do  so.' 

As  Robert  placed  his  hat  on  the  table 
in  the  hall,  he  noticed  a  neat  little  silk 
umbrella  in  the  stand  with  an  ivory  handle, 
and  cipher  all  intertwined.  Two  capital  Bs. 

He  lifted  the  umbrella  with  some  curi- 
osity. The  ivory  was  wrought  in  the 
semblance  of  two  serpents  ;  it  was  foreign, 
and  carved  ivory  was  not  then  used  for 
such  purposes  as  much  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  few  years. 

-  B.B.'  he  read,  and  saw  a  maker's 
name  inside,  and  Paris. 

1  That  is  the  lady  governess's  umbrella, 
sir;  she  gave  it  to  me  when  they  were 
going  away,  to  hold  over  my  lady  as  she 
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stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  I  brought  it 
back  by  mistake.' 

i  Would  you  like  me  to  take  it  to  town 
with  me,  and  to  leave  it  at  Grantham. 
Square  ? ' 

1  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble, 
sir ;  and  might  I  send  my  duty  to  her,  sir, 
and  ask  you  to  explain  about  the  umbrella?' 

*  Certainly ;  I  will  do  so.'  Robert  was 
very  glad  to  have  the  umbrella  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  to  her. 

For  two  hours  he  remained  at  Storton 
Leas,  and  he  was  happy.  Though  Bessie 
was  not  there  to  comfort  him,  she  had  been, 
and  it  was  something  to  walk  where  her 
feet  had  trod,  and  to  hear  her  mentioned, 
for  the  servant  was  glad  of  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  his  life,  and  took  Robert  up 
to  the  drawing-rooms,  where  he  opened 
the  shutters  and  pointed  out  the  favourite 
views. 

In  the  school-room  where  Robert  knew 
she  must  have  lingered  many  an  hour  he 
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made  a  stop,  professing  to  care  for  that  view 
most,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
played  the  rest  of  the  time  away,  because 
Bessie's  fingers  had  touched  the  keys. 

There  was  a  bowling-green  under  the 
window  of  that  room,  kept  in  beautiful 
order.  Croquet  had  not  yet  become  general 
as  it  is  now,  and  beyond  some  quiet 
meadows  was  a  canal,  and  Pickford's  boats 
were  gliding  across  the  landscape. 

Scraggy  pine-trees  were  to  the  left  of 
the  picture,  and  the  church- spire  rose  out 
of  rich  foliage,  and  Robert  looked  at  it 
and  the  whole  entourage  with  interest,  for 
Bessie's  eyes  had  rested  on  it  all. 

The  servant  had  left  him  playing,  to 
go  and  close  the  drawing-room  again,  and 
Eobert  was  yet  at  the  piano  when  he 
came  back,  saying,  '  Jane  has  cooked  a 
mutton-chop,  sir,  as  you  had  to  stay  so 
long,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  it  in  the 
library,  sir.  I  will  eat  my  bit  of  dinner 
whilst,  and  be  ready  to  drive  you  to  the 
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station.    I  think  it  will  be  pleasant  after  the 


1  You  are  very  good, — so  is  Jane.' 

The  man  did  not  wait  for  him,  but  went 
to  get  his  dinner. 

There  were  some  pink  everlasting 
daisies  in  a  white  vase  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  Robert  took  one  of  the  dry  flowers  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket-book,  in  token  of  his 
visit. 

He  ate  his  mutton-chop  with  avidity, 
and  felt  lighter  and  better  for  the  day. 
He  breathed  more  freely  than  he  had  done 
for  weeks.  The  unspoken  love  thrilled 
through  him,  for  he  was  where  Bessie 
had  been,  and  he  took  up  her  little  um- 
brella to  depart  towards  her. 

In  all  this  time  he  had  scarcely  remem- 
bered Ella. 

The  drive  to  the  station  in  the  Storton 
old  dog-cart  was  very  pleasant. 

Next  day,  with  Bessie's  umbrella,  he 
applied  at  No.  3,  Grantham  Square. 
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1  The  family  are  at  Brussels,  sir/  said 
a  woman  who  took  care  of  the  house. 

'  So  I  believe ;  but  I  have  a  message 
for  Miss  Brinkmann.' 

The  woman  called  some  one,  and  a 
respectable  man  came  forward. 

1  Do  you  know  where  Miss  Brinkmann 
is  ? '  Bobert  inquired. 

1  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  man  correct- 
ingly,  l  is  with  the  Duchess  of  Goldenisle.' 

So  Bobert  obtained  another  address, 
and  made  a  happier  effort  to  restore  the 
umbrella. 

At  the  Duchess  of  Goldenisle's  Bobert 
was  admitted,  and  Bessie  came  smilingly 
to  meet  nim,  as  he  rose  to  cross  the  room 
in  which  he  was  shown  to  wait  for  her. 

She  was  very  graceful,  very  charming, 
and  very  lovely. 

Bobert,  a  perfect  gentleman,  felt  that 
she  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  nothing  more; 
he  could  not  flatter  himself  that  she  was 
more    glad    to    see    him    than    the    um- 
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brella ;  yet  Bessie,  as  perfect  a  lady  as  he 
was  a  gentleman,  received  him  kindly,  and 
as  an  old  friend. 

She  asked  a  few  questions  about  Storton 
Leas,  and  appeared  to  be  much  interested 
about  himself;  yet  Robert  could  see  it  was 
with  the  ease  of  a  gentlewoman  and  the 
kindly  sympathy  of  a  stranger. 

The  room  in  which  they  met  was 
furnished  with  a  simplicity  which  quite 
astonished  Robert.  Bare  boards  seemed 
to  prevail,  yet  Bessie  seemed  to  fill  and  to 
enrich  the  place. 

Young  men  are  very  particular  about 
their  furniture,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
college  rooms,  and  the  luxuries  of  their 
clubs ;  but  aristocratic  young  ladies  are 
supposed  to  require  none  of  these  indulg- 
ences, and  for  some  years  are  deprived  of 
the  niceties  of  life.  For  some  unexplained 
cause,  too,  governesses  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  different  organization  from  other 
women,   and  to  require  hard   chairs,   un- 
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stuffed  sofas,  thin  carpets,  and  small  fires. 

Bessie,  with  her  foreign  presence,  made 
any  one  indifferent  to  furniture,  but  the 
facts  all  came  to  Robert's  recollection 
afterwards. 

Her  hazel  eyes  were  so  beautiful,  her 
expression  so  angelic,  that  he  said  to  him- 
self, '  I  loved  her  before,  I  adore  her  now.' 

He  stood  before  her ;  she  was  so  grand, 
so  dignified,  so  entrancing. 

i  I  suppose  I  ought  to  leave  you.' 

1  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come,'  she 
said ;  and  a  little  tone  in  her  voice  told 
him  that  she  was  sorry  he  was  about  to  go. 

It  comforted  him,  this  slight  emotion 
on  her  part,  for  she  was  accustomed  to 
self-control,  and  had  been  too  superhuman 
before.  Now  he  could  see  she  had  human 
feeling,  if  no  love,  to  cast  to  him,  her  slave. 
She  was  glad  to  have  a  friend, — she  had 
discovered  her  humanity,  and  he  was  be- 
coming afraid  to  trust  himself,  for  he  longed 
to  fling  himself  at  her  feet,  and   implore 
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and  importune  her  for  her  love.  '  But  she 
might  refuse,  and  then  I  could  never  come 
again/  was  the  thought  that  restrained 
him. 

Bessie  spoke  of  the  Duchess  of  Golden- 
isle,  and  Robert  understood  conventional- 
ities too  well  to  intrude  too  long  :  he  knew 
that  for  him  to  present  himself  at  her 
house  at  all  might  produce  comment,  and 
he  said,  l  Having  restored  your  umbrella, 
I  suppose  I  must  say  farewell.' 

1  Do  you  remain  long  in  town  ?  '  Bessie 
asked. 

1  I  hardly  know ;  I  am  sent  to  Dover 
by  the  doctor,  and  must  go  some  day.' 

1  To  Dover  ?  '  Bessie  said. 

'Can  I  serve  you  ?  '  he  asked,  embolden- 
ed by  her  eyes,  which  brightened.  l  You 
know  some  one  at  Dover.  Shall  I  say  there, 
I  have  seen  you  ?  ' 

1  If  you  would,  Mr  Beaumont.  Helga, 
my  dear  Danish  friend,  is  going  there  with 
Lady  Alice,  and  she  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
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you ;  and  as  you  are  not  strong,  Helga 
may  be  of  use  to  you.' 

'  Thank  you  so  much.' 

'  Go  to  Maison  Dieu  Road,  the  house 
with  the  green  blinds — you  will  easily  find 
it — and  tell  Helga  I  am  well.' 

Robert  longed  again  to  throw  himself 
upon  her  mercy.  He  was  almost  choking 
with  emotion ;  he  looked  at  her  to  see  if 
he  dared  venture  to  exclaim,  '  Be  mine,  be 
mine  for  ever !  '  but  something  told  him 
Bessie's  heart  was  not  for  him.  He  dared 
not  ask, — it  might  be  only  to  condemn  him- 
self for  ever.  He  was  standing  ready  to 
say  some  word  of  love,  but  denying  him- 
self the  outpour,  when  a  handsome  boy  of 
ten  years  old  or  so  opened  the  door,  and 
told  Bessie  in  French  that  his  sisters  were 
waiting  for  her. 

Bessie  rose  with  a  smile  on  her  sweet 
lips  and  a  pleasant  courage  in  her  aspect. 
She  was  as  tall  as  Robert,  and  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes,  not  with  a  flirting 
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or  love-making  gaze,  but  in  sheer  honesty. 

'  Thank  you  so  much/  she  said,  *  for 
coming.' 

The  handsome  child-lord  went  with 
him  down  the  broad  staircase.  He  had 
long  light  curls,  and  a  black  velvet  dress 
and  Vandyke  collar  of  white  lace  or 
wrought  muslin,  but  looked  delicate  and 
fragile. 

Arrived  at  the  hall  porter,  the  child 
said,  '  Good-bye,  sir.' 

1  Good-bye,  my  lord,'  said  Eobert. 

So  Robert  had  met  Bessie  in  London, 
though  Ella  wanted  him  to  think  she  had 
gone  back  to  Denmark. 

He  had  seen  her,  and  life  surged  up 
with  renewed  power,  yet  he  could  only 
repeat,  '  I  loved  her  before,  but  I  adore  her 
now.  She  is  far  from  me, — I  feel  it,  I  know 
it ;  I  can  devote  my  life  to  her,  but  some- 
thing separates  us.  Well,  Bessie  lives;  I  have 
seen  her,  and  can  see  her  again.  Come  what 
may,  I  can  live  for  her,  and  die  for  her.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


DOVER. 


rjlHE  Duchess  objected  to  visitors  to  her 
-*-  governesses,  and  she  made  it  one  of 
lier  rules  to  tell  them  this  when  she 
engaged  them.  She  made  a  point  of  doing 
that  in  person,  and  also  of  giving  them  to 
understand  that  she  thereby  made  some 
concession,  yielding  for  once,  in  a  small 
manner,  to  their  intellect ;  and  for  this  piece 
of  condescension  she  expected  them  to  com- 
pensate by  their  assiduity.  At  any  rate 
the  condescension  was  made  only  too  pain- 
fully apparent. 

Bessie  was  engaged  on  account  of  her 
academical  French.     There  was  an  Eng- 
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lish  lady  also  to  assist  in  educating  three 
daughters.  A  little  daughter  and  a 
younger  son  were  in  other  hands, — a 
nursery  governess  and  a  Swiss  bonne. 
The  elder  son  was  grown  up,  so  the 
Duchess  had  a  family  of  six  to  bring  up, 
and  the  young  ladies  had  begun  to  acquire 
the  glacial  polish  which  was  to  fit  them  for 
the  sphere  in  high  life  into  which  they 
would  eventually  be  launched. 

Whether  the  Duchess  observed  that 
Bessie  was  doing  her  duty,  or  whether  she 
were  as  negligent  as  she  appeared  to  be, 
Bessie  did  not  question; — she  seldom  saw 
her,  or  heard  of  her. 

Life  goes  on  everywhere  in  a  wonderful 
and  separate  manner,  but  in  this  Belgravian 
household  the  isolation  was  remarkable. 
The  Duchess  lived,  and  Bessie  lived,  but 
as  differently  as  if  a  hemisphere  were  be- 
tween them.  It  was  only  when  Lady  Alice 
drooped  visibly  that  Miss  Brinkmann  sought 
the  Duchess  and  told  of  her  ill -health. 
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'Oh  dear/  she  said,  'how  very  tire- 
some ! ' 

'  I  think  Lady  Alice  is  too  weak  to 
study.' 

'  Cannot  you  let  her  rest  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  I  can ;  but  I  assure  you, 
Madame,  the  Lady  Alice  requires  medical 
care.' 

'  Oh  dear,  how  tiresome  !  I  do  so  hate 
delicate  girls, — they  get  so  fanciful.' 

'  Not  Lady  Alice,'  said  Bessie,  standing 
up  for  her  pupil. 

1  Well,  you  must  see  the  doctor, 
Mademoiselle, — I  have  no  time,'  said  the 
mother. 

'  For  whom  shall  I  send  ? ' 

<  For  Dr  Monkton.' 

The  English  maid,  who  did  not  under- 
stand French,  tossed  up  her  ugly  little  nose, 
as  if  to  observe,  if  she  dare,  that  no  doubt 
what  was  going  on  was  all  owing  to  foreign 
fancies  and  '  capers,'  as  she  would  call 
them. 
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She,  with  woman's  wit,  could  see  her 
Grace  was  not  well  pleased  at  the  subject 
of  the  governess's  request. 

It  was  a  drawing-room  day,  too,  and  it 
was  inconvenient  for  her  Grace  to  be 
troubled  with  governess'  talk  at  such  a 
time. 

Dr  Monkton  called,  and  was  shocked  at 
the  condition  of  poor  Alice,  and  agreed, 
with  Miss  Brinkmann,  that  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost.     The  spring  was  cold  and  late. 

1  Send  her  down  to  Dover,'  he  said ; 
c  the  sun  shines  there  and  it  is  warm,  and 
lose  no  time.' 

1  I  fear  the  Duchess  may  not  think 
as  we  do,'  said  Bessie.  'Will  you  see 
her  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  to-day.  You  can  make  your 
case  good,  I  think ;  only  take  the  girl  into 
the  room  with  you, — her  appearance  is 
enough.' 

Dr  Monkton  drove  away.  Bessie 
tried  to  get  an  interview  in  the  Duchess's 
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dressing-room  that  evening,  but  was  re- 
fused. 

'  Mademoiselle  est  trop  exigeante  '  was 
written  on  the  back  of  her  note,  and 
returned  to  her  by  the  indignant  Emma 
Moore,  who  exulted  in  having  kept  the 
Duchess  free  from  the  governess. 

It  all  seemed  strange  to  Bessie,  but  the 
next  day  she  appealed  to  the  Duchess 
armed  with  Dr  Monkton's  opinion. 

1  Oh  dear,  how  tiresome ! '  was  again 
the  observation.  l  What  can  Dr  Monk- 
ton  think  of?  I  have  no  one  to  send 
to  Dover  with  Alice :  it  is  very  incon- 
venient.' 

Bessie,  seeing  that  the  Duchess  really 
had  no  idea  how  to  set  about  the  matter, 
proposed  to  send  Helga,  and  the  Duchess 
said,  'Yes;  if  she  must  go,  I  think  your 
Mademoiselle  Dilke  might  take  her.  Do 
yon  know  any  house  there  ? ' 

i  Yes,'  Bessie  said,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,   '  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Maison 
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Dieu   Road.     Lady   Storton,   -who  is   not 
strong,  was  there  one  winter.' 

'Well,  see  about  it,  then,  Mademoiselle.' 

l-  May  I  send  for  Helga  ?  ' 

1  Surely  you  may.' 

The  Duchess  looked  weary,  and  Bessie 
knew  that  the  cares  of  life  were  so  thick  as 
to  choke  this  woman's  better  feelings  ; — 
even  maternity  was  forgotten  in  the  race 
and  rivalry  of  fashion  ! 

From  her  heart  Bessie  pitied  the 
Duchess  of  Goldenisle,  and  resolved  to  do 
her  utmost  for  her  daughters. 

<  Then  I  am  to  consider,  Madame,  that 
I  have  carte-blanche  with  regard  to  Lady 
Alice,  and  am  to  send  her  with  Helga,  in 
which  case  I  will  write  to  her  to-day,  and 
to  engage  the  house  at  Dover.' 

The  Duchess  stared  at  first  at  Bessie's 
independence,  but  one  look  at  the  honest 
purpose  written  in  her  sweet  face  re- 
assured her.  She  said,  '  Do  so,  Made- 
moiselle.    I  empower  you  to  arrange.     I 

VOL.  I.  17 
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have  to  go  to  a  royal  visit  of  ceremony  to- 
day, and  have  not  yet  put  up  my  letters.' 

So  Bessie  felt  herself  dismissed. 

The  Duke,  whom  she  had  never  before 
seen,  looked  into  the  school-room  that 
evening.  He  was  a  handsome,  grey,  but 
worn-out  looking  man.  He  said,  i  Dear, 
dear  !  which  is  the  sick  girl  ? ' 

Alice  stood  up  and  said  faintly,  w'  I  am, 
papa.' 

'  Dear,  dear !  go  to  Dover,  eh  ?  sea 
breezes,  eh  ?  Dr  Monkton  came  to  me,  eh? 
get  well,  eh  ?    Good  night.     Good  night.' 

The  Duke  of  Goldenisle,  without  a  kiss 
or  a  touch  of  the  hand,  hurried  away. 

i  That  is  how  we  live !  '  said  Lady 
Grace.  '  I  suppose  poor  people  love  their 
fathers,  and  embrace  them  when  they  are 
leaving  home.  Don't  cry,  Alice ;  it  is  just 
the  same  for  us.  Miss  Brinkmann,  I  do 
not  think  papa  was  ever  here  before,  and 
but  for  Alice's  pale  face  we  might  not 
have  had  this  vision.' 
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1  The  Duke  has  to  dine  now,  Lady 
Grace,  and  to  go  to  the  House,  I  suppose  ? ' 
Bessie  said,  for  she  felt  sorry  for  the  man 
to  whom  the  world  is  everything,  and  who 
gave  no  tender  moments  to  his  children. 

The  girls  were  excellent,  but  their 
kindly  dispositions  and  sympathies  were 
only  reacted  on  each  other.  Their  parents 
they  scarcely  knew, — the  elder  brother  was 
a  stranger ;  he  had  his  club  and  his  yacht, 
and  was  rarely  seen  by  his  sisters. 

Bessie's  experience  at  the  Duchess  of 
Goldenisle's  was  this  :  The  elder  son  was 
a  creature  of  extreme  importance,  but  an 
encumbrance  and  anxietv  at  the  same  time, 
for  he  was  fond  of  expensive  luxuries,  and 
frequently  ran  into  debt.  All  too  soon 
the  son  had  sprung  up  to  tread  upon  his 
father's  heels,  and  to  clash  with  the  Duke's 
ideas. 

The  little  boy  of  ten  came  next,  and 

then  the  daughters,  in  the  Peer's  estimation. 

The  Duchess  had  no  time  for  anything. 
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The  young  ladies  had  been  left  entirely  to 
the  governess  of  the  period,  with  whom 
they  had  usually  been  oppressed  and  un- 
happy. 

Bessie  formed  a  delightful  change  for 
them ; — she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  a 
lady  in  every  thought  and  idea.  She  was 
thoughtful,  also,  for  their  happiness  and 
welfare, — quite  a  novelty,  since  the  others 
had  only  fulfilled  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  was  a  strange,  isolated,  retired  life 
for  young  women  to  lead,  cut  off  from  all 
social  intercourse.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
Duchess's  plan  to  ignore  her  daughters' 
existence  till  they  were  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Lady  Grace  was  to  be  presented  a  year 
hence,  and  married  to  the  Marquis  of 
Trulybridge,  a  manage  de  convenance.  The 
young  people  had  only  met  once  in  the 
country,  whither  the  young  ladies  were 
rarely  taken,  for  the  Duchess  did  not  care 
to    have    the    governesses    at    Goldenisle 
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Castle ;  and  the  daughters  took  everything 
coolly,  and  with  an  aristocratic  absence 
of  demonstration  that  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  Belgravian  ideas. 

Even  Lady  Grace's  marriage  was 
spoken  of  in  the  same  cold  manner. 

1  It  saves  all  suspense/  Lady  Alice 
said,  when  talking  of  it  to  Bessie,  'and 
life  is  so  triste  it  does  not  matter  who  one 
marries,  for  it  all  comes  to  be  the  same  so 
soon.' 

'  My  dear,  you  talk  as  if  life  were  over 
to  you,'  said  Lady  Grace. 

1  No,'  said  Alice,  '  it  is  not  over  yet, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  live  to  be 
emancipated,  as  you  will,  in  a  year.' 

'  Alice,  we  must  not  doubt  God's  mercy,' 
said  Bessie. 

'  Neither  do  I ;  but  it  will  be  His  mercy 
to  take  me.' 

c  Alice  !  you  make  my  heart  ache,'  said 
Lady  Susan,  the  second  daughter. 

6  Why  ?   you  know  our  last  governess 
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told  us  mamma  could  never  get  us  all 
married.  There  is  Ida  growing  up, — she 
will  be  a  greater  beauty  than  any  of  us.' 

<  Alice,  dear  Alice,  you  are  lovelier,' 
said  Susan;  '  besides,  who  wants  to  marry  ? 
only  get  well,  my  darling  sister.' 

c  We  don't  now ;  but  last  year  how  we 
used  to  plan,  Susan,  to  run  away  with  any- 
body. Miss  Brinkmann,  I  used  to  say  I 
would  marry  the  baker  or  the  milkman 
just  to  be  free,  and  I  was  not  fifteen  !  and 
Susan,  who  is  happy  now  with  you,  used 
to  plot  and  plan  how  she  could  hide  her 
high  birth  and  be  comfortable  and  do- 
mestic' 

Susan  smiled. 

6  It  is  true,'  she  said ;  c  I  used  to  envy  a 
poor  woman  I  had  seen.  She  sat  down  on 
the  grass  in  the  Park  one  day  and  nursed 
her  baby,  and  was  very  pretty ;  and  then 
a  young  man  came  and  took  the  baby 
from  her  and  played  with  it,  and  as  he 
helped    her    to    rise   he   kissed    her.      I 
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thought  if  I  could  ever  have  a  husband 
who  would  be  fond  of  me  like  that,  I 
should  be  happier  than  with  all  the  gran- 
deur I  might  have.' 

'  But  in  high  life  people  kiss  ! '  said 
Bessie,  laughing. 

'Yes,  as  Grace  will  kiss  the  Queen's 
hand  on  her  presentation.  It  is  considered 
vulgar  to  be  kind  to  one's  wife,  and  we  are 
taught  that  to  be  demonstrative  is  beneath 
our  rank.' 

'  If  I  ever  have  children,'  said  Lady 
Grace,  '  and  if  my  husband  is  kind  to  me, 
I  know  I  shall  make  them  happy ;  but 
even  if  he  is  not,  he  may  go  into  the  great 
world  without  me,  for  I  will  live  for  and 
teach  my  children.' 

1 1  dare  say  you  will  do  your  best/ 
Bessie  said. 

1 1  will  have  them  with  myself,  and  I 
will  take  them  to  Church,  and  know  who 
teaches  them  :  the  cruelties  which  we  have 
suffered  will  make  me  a  very  tender  mother.' 
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'  But  society ! '  said  Lady  Susan. 

c  Society  will  condemn  me,  but  I  will 
abide  by  the  verdict  and  glory  in  it,  for 
society  is  always  unjust  if  a  woman  is 
good  ! ' 

i  Oh,  Lady  Grace — '  Bessie  began,  but 
Alice  got  excited,  and  coughed  so  terribly 
that  Susan  burst  into  tears. 

Bessie  found  the  house  she  had  men- 
tioned was  at  liberty,  and  she  formed  a 
scheme  to  take  all  three  of  her  pupils, 
seeing  how  much  they  needed  change. 

The  Duchess  said  very  coldly,  '  I  sup- 
pose you  will  like  it  for  yourself? ' 

1  Yes,'  said  Bessie,  growing  red  at  the 
misconstruction  of  her  motives,  but  she 
wisely  let  it  pass,  for  she  saw  that  the 
Duchess  was  not  against  it. 

i  I  suppose  this  Mademoiselle  Dilke  of 
yours  can  look  after  all  as  well  as  only 
Alice  ?  And  Grace  is  far  too  pale  for  her 
style  of  beauty.  So  Susan  has  begun  to 
cousdi  too  ?  it  is  very  tiresome ;  but  as  I 
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must  send  Nickson  with  Alice,  you  may  as 
well  all  go.' 

1  Thank  you,  Madame.' 

In  the  evening  Grace  began  to  talk 
again  of  her  future  life,  and  how  she  hoped 
that  Lord  Trulybridge  would  let  her  take 
her  sisters  to  Paris. 

Alice  sighed  and  said,  '  It  will  be 
too  many,  Grace.  You  may  as  well 
believe  me,  you  will  have  to  do  as  other 
people  do  when  the  time  comes,  for  "  cus- 
tom authorizes,"   as   the   grammar  says.' 

Grace  had  made  strong  resolutions  for 
her  children  yet  to  come,  and  said,  'In 
other  matters  I  will  yield,  but  never 
about  children,  if  I  have  any.' 

<  You  talk  as  if  you  had  experience.' 

1  So  we  have.  Susan  and  I  know  every- 
thing, and  Alice,  who  is  fifteen— not  yet 
sixteen,  are  you,  Alice  ? — is  an  old  woman 
in  worldly  wisdom.' 

'  How  could  you  have  become  so  ? ' 
Bessie  asked. 
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'We  know  a  great  deal/  Alice  said, 
6  from  French  novels,  of  which  we  have 
read  hundreds,  and  till  you  came  all  our 
governesses  used  to  tell  us  the  peculiarities 
of  all  the  families  they  had  heard  of,  and 
the  scandal  of  those  with  whom  they 
lived.' 

'Hush!  Alice.' 

'  You  know  it  is  true.' 

'  I  think,'  Bessie  said  gently,  '  you  will 
never  repent  having  given  up  all  such 
amusements.  You  seem  so  amiable,  I 
cannot  believe  sucli  matters  interested 
you-' 

i  They  did,  though,  before  you  came,' 
Alice  said,  c  but  the  craving  is  all  gone 
now.' 

Bessie  then  spoke  of  Dover,  and  told  of 
the  arrangements  to  be  made  on  the  mor- 
row. And  the  three  noble  daughters  of  a 
very  ancient  house  testified  natural  delight 
at  the  prospect. 

The    coming    of    Bessie    had   been   a 
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happy  event  for  them  ;  and  Miss  Sanderson 
having  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  had 
obtained  it,  and  did  not  return.  Perhaps 
she  sent  in  her  resignation  to  the  Duchess, 
seeing  that  she  could  not  live  with  Bessie's 
truthful  character ;  or,  to  give  the  Duchess 
credit,  if  due  to  her,  she  may  have  noti- 
fied to  Miss  Sanderson  that  her  daughters 
did  not  require  her  services :  the  English 
lady  did  not  return. 

Helga  Dilke  was  summoned,  and  came 
at  Bessie's  wish.  The  ladies  Grace,  Susan, 
and  Alice  had  seen  her  occasionally  when 
she  came  to  visit  Bessie,  so  it  was  not  as 
a  stranger  that  she  travelled  with  them, 
and  Nickson  and  a  maid  were  ready  with 
the  baggage  to  have  all  the  party  comfort- 
able at  Dover. 

Eobert  Beaumont  had  been  a  week  at 
Dover  when  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
present  himself  at  Helga  Dilke's,  to  tell 
her  of  his  having  seen  Bessie,  and  to  make 
polite  inquiries  about  Lady  Alice. 
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It  was  the  same  day  on  which  Bessie 
and  the  party  arrived,  for  Robert  thought 
only  Lady  Alice  was  to  be  sent  imme- 
diately, and  expected  to  find  her  settled. 

He  was  shown  into  the  room  where 
they  all  were. 

1  Are  you  come  too  ? '  he  said,  with  a 
look  of  unmistakable  joy  on  his  countenance. 

Bessie  presented  him  to  Lady  Grace 
as— '  Mr  Beaumont ;  Lady  Grace  Golden.' 
She  explained  how  good  the  Duchess 
had  been  to  let  them  all  come ;  and  Lady 
Alice,  tired  as  she  was,  grew  talkative  and 
lively. 

'  I  feel  so  much  better,'  she  said.  '  I 
should  like  to  <zo  out  in  a  boat  at  once.' 

Bessie  looked  contented :  her  scheme 
had  worked  well.  The  three  ladies  would 
be  sure  to  benefit. 

Robert  stayed  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Helga  and  the  servants  were 
arranging  the  rooms,  and  Bessie  looked 
glad  to  see  him. 
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Words  could  not  describe  the  change 
which  carne  upon  him, — the  unexpected 
pleasure,  the  joy  and  light  which  Bessie 
seemed  to  give  forth  !  His  hope  was  in- 
tense. Bessie  knew  he  would  be  at  Dover  ! 
And  Bessie  saw  what  his  hope  was. 
She  felt  for  him,  but  recognized  the 
symptoms,  for  such  love  shines  through. 

He  took  leave,  shaking  hands  first  with 
Lady  Alice,  who  was  near  to  him,  and 
whose  young  face  looked  thin  and  delicate ; 
he  bowed  to  Grace  and  Susan,  then  took 
Bessie's  hand,  to  carry  the  impress  of  it 
away  with  him,  invigorated,  and  in  the 
flood  of  happiness  which  the  loved  presence 
had  called  forth. 

Ten  days  elapsed.  Bessie  met  him 
twice  during  them,  but  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  ladies,  and  Nickson  or  the  maid 
walked  out  with  them. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Bessie,  stand- 
ing near  a  window,  saw  him  coming  to- 
wards the  house  in  Maison  Dieu  Boad. 
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He  looked  ill,  and  was  walking  slowly, 
and  seemed  out  of  spirits.  He  looked  up 
with  a  sudden  gesture,  and  caught  sight  of 
Bessie. 

No  tongue  could  tell  the  difference, — 
the  clouds  parted  and  the  sun  came  forth. 
Instantaneously  Bessie  understood  all. 

1  Poor  Bob  ! '  she  said.  She  had  heard 
his  brother  say  so,  and  she  knew  why 
now. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  any  one 
came  to  the  door  to  Robert  Beaumont's 
knock. 

'  Is  Mademoiselle  Dilke  at  home  ? ' 

He  had  grown  diplomatic,  and  asked 
for  her. 

1  No,  sir,'  said  an  elderly  housekeeper 
sort  of  woman. 

'  Is  Mademoiselle  Brinkmann  ?  ' 

i  Yes,  sir,  she  is  with  the  ladies.' 

(  Can  I  see  her  ? ' 

c  I  think  not,  sir.  Her  Grace  would 
not  be  pleased  for  her  to  receive  visitors.' 
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Bessie  must  have  seen  him,  and  have 
sent  that  message.  He  turned  away  very 
sadly.  Yet,  he  told  himself,  it  was  better 
for  her  not  to  see  him. 

Bessie  watched  him  from  a  hiding-place, 
and  noted  the  downcast  walk.  She  knew 
she  was  right  not  to  admit  him,  and  she 
felt  much  for  him. 

*  I  ought  to  have  saved  him  this ;  but 
I  could  not  deny  myself  before,  when  he 
brought  my  umbrella.  He  will  think  me 
capricious  now  for  coming  to  Dover,  when 
I  knew  he  was  here.7     Again  she  said 

1  Poor  Robert !  if  I  could  only  let  him 
know  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to 
think  no  more  about  me !  He  is  so  proud, 
perhaps  he  may  be  offended  and  go  away.' 

But  he  did  not  go.  She  met  him  again, 
and  he  lifted  his  hat  to  her  and  to  Lady 
Susan,  who  was  with  her.  Alice  asked 
once  or  twice  where  that  nice  Mr  Beau- 
mont was,  and  why  he  did  not  come 
again. 
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As  for  Robert,  every  time  he  saw  her 
he  was  more  miserable.  He  raised  his  hat 
as  to  a  mere  acquaintance,  and  then  madly 
asked  himself  why  he  did  not  try  his  fate. 
c  If  she  would  be  my  wife,'  he  said,  c  I  could 
be  happy,  and  I  can  in  no  other  case.' 

Then  came  the  dreaded  alternative, — 
i  Perhaps  she  might  refuse  me  ! ' 

Certain  that  he  never  could  be  happy 
again  were  such  a  fate  to  become  his,  he 
shrank  from  asking  her  to  be  his  wife,  but 
hovered  near  to  catch  one  look  from  her 
dear  eyes,  to  watch  her  beautiful  figure  as 
it  moved  gracefully  between  the  ladies 
Grace  and  Susan,  or  supj)orted  poor  droop- 
ing Alice.  It  was  something  to  be  near 
her  ;  something  to  see  her  well  and  con- 
tented, for  it  was  quite  evident  she  was 
not  only  kindly  but  affectionately  treated, 
so  he  would  watch  her  narrowly  and  find 
if  there  arose  any  feeling  within  her  which 
he  could  construe  into  interest  for  him. 

He  gathered  strength, — he  took  a  boat 
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and  went  out  daily,  and  began  to  feel  that 
life  was  not  all  a  blank  even  when  Bessie 
was  hidden  from  his  gaze.  She  was  within 
a  mile  of  him,  and  he  told  himself  he  was 
some  protection  to  her ;  but  he  would  not 
go  to  Maison  Dieu  Road  again. 

Lady  Grace  asked  who  he  was. 

1  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.' 

'  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  ' 

i  Nearly  all  the  time  I  have  been  in 
England,  and  his  mother  was  a  Danish 
lady.' 

Then  there  was  nothing  more  said 
about  him. 

The  boating  ceased  to  please  him,  and 
he  did  not  care  to  carry  on  chance  ac- 
quaintances he  made  at  Dover.  Then,  men 
there  were  fond  of  cards,  and  Robert 
played  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  care  to 
gamble.  Occasionally  he  made  a  cigarette 
or  two  and  smoked  them,  but  he  was  not 
a  smoker  either. 

There   came    another    of    his   restless 
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nights  with  dreams  of  trouble  and  clangers 
from  which  none  could  rescue  hint  but 
Bessie,  so  he  got  up  determined,  coide  qui 
coute,  to  see  her  again,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  her  for  ever. 

Trouble  met  him.  There  was  a  changed 
aspect  about  the  house,  a  something  which 
made  him  fear  he  should  not  see  her. 
The  door  was  wide  open,  however,  so 
he  slipped  into  the  hall,  where  straw  and 
papers  told  of  packing.  The  little  um- 
brella was  there,  harbinger  of  bliss. 
Robert  took  it  up, — it  was  hers.  Again  he 
looked  at  the  B.  B. 

He  had  not  knocked,  but  whilst  he 
stood  there  a  cab  came  to  the  door,  and 
two  men  were  coming  clown  the  stairs 
with  a  portmanteau,  followed  by  Bessie 
herself. 

1  Are  you  going  to-day  ? '  Robert  asked 
her  with  a  grave  and  quiet  demeanour, 
for  she  had  shed  tears,  and  lie  wished  to 
comfort  her. 
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1 1  am  going  now,'  she  said,  but  she 
opened  a  door  and  passed  into  the  dining- 
room. 

1  Is  this  sudden  ?  '  Robert  asked. 

1  The  Duke  of  G —  had  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy last  night ;  the  Duchess  sent  for  us, 
so  I  packed  the  three  ladies  off  with  Helga 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  remained  to  give 
up  the  house.' 

1  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ? ' 

'  You  can  come  with  me  to  the  station.' 

'  May  I  ?  '  he  said,  and  very  gladly. 

'  The  time  is  up,'  said  Bessie.  c  I  am 
very  glad  you  came, — it  is  not  nice  to  be 
alone.' 

c  No,  indeed,'  said  Robert,  '  I  am  too 
much  alone.' 

<  You  ? '  Bessie  said,  wonderingly. 

They  got  into  the  cab,  Robert  taking 
the  little  umbrella,  saying,  <  This  seems  to 
fall  to  my  charge.' 

•  I  think  it  does,'  said  Bessie,  smiling. 
Her  eyes  were  very  red  with  weeping,  for 
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Lady  Grace  had  been  quite  overcome ; — 
that  early  rising  for  so  sad  a  reason  upset 
her  completely. 

'  It  seems  so  very  sad,5  she  had  said, 
'  that  we  are  going  to  see  papa  because  he 
is  dying,  and  all  the  time  he  lived  we 
knew  so  little  of  him.' 

Bessie  told  this  to  Robert  Beaumont. 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  him  to  sit  beside 
her  and  to  feel  he  was  of  use  to  her.  It 
made  him  very  modest :  his  own  merits 
seemed  to  sink  down  immeasurably  below 
any  level  he  had  ever  conceived  before. 

1  Shall  you  remain  in  London  ? ?  he 
asked. 

1  I  cannot  tell,'  she  said ;  '  it  is,  I 
think,  more  than  probable  we  shall  go 
into  the  country,  to  G — shire.' 

i  And  you  do  not  like  that  ?  ' 

CI  prefer  London  for  many  reasons. 
But  the  poor  ladies  are  not  happy  in 
London.' 

'  Were  they  at  Dover  ?  ' 
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I  Oh,  very ;  it  has  been  very  pleasant. 
Three  weeks  of  much  happiness.' 

I I  wish  I  could  be  of  use  to  you.' 

1  You  are  of  use  to  me,  and  you  can 
take  my  ticket,  and  bring  me  the  change.' 

1  Oh,  if  I  could  do  more  ! ' 

i  Robert  Beaumont,'  Bessie  said  so- 
lemnly, '  you  can  do  this, — you  can  avoid 
giving  me  pain.' 

'  Bessie  ! '  he  cried  from  his  heart. 

i  Yes,  I  see  you  think  as  I  do,  that  I 
may  be  spared  pain.' 

'  But  you  are  very  lonely  ? ' 

'Very,  and  must  be  for  five  years,  I 
fear.' 

'  For  five  years  ? ' 

1  Ask  me  nothing,  I  implore  you.  I 
can  just  bear  it,  and  no  more.' 

1  Promise  me — take  this  address,  it  is  a 
banker  in  London,  who  can  always  find 
me  ;  let  me  be  of  use  to  you  if  I  can.' 

<  You  shall.  I  promise  and  accept  the 
card,   with   many   thanks ;    it   is   well   to 
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have  a  friend  ; '  and  a  brother,  she  added, 

just  as  the  man  opened  the  door  for  them 

to  descend. 

It  was  very  nice,  very  brotherly  and 

sisterly,   this   giving   her  the   ticket,   and 

seeing   her  luggage   put   into  the  proper 

place. 

i  You  have  none  of  the  servants,  then  ? ' 
'  No ;  they  are  gone.     I  am  alone,' 
Eobert  vanished.     Bessie  saw  his  short 

figure  glide  amongst  the  wayfarers,  and  she 

was  a  little  surprised  that  he  had  not  said 

good-bye. 

He   came   back, — the  bell  had   rung; 

he  was  breathless,  and  took  the  one  seat 

unoccupied  in  the  carriage  beside  her. 
Her  eyes  questioned. 
1  Yes/  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  celestial 

content,  '  I  shall  not  let  you  go  alone.' 
'  Are  you  coming  to  town,  then  ?  ' 
i  Yes  ;    I  ran  for  a  return  ticket.' 
'  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  Bessie  said, 

with  a  gratified,  honest  look  of  pleasure. 
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'  I  am  glad  you  are  not  displeased.' 

1  That  I  could  not  be,  in  any  case ;  in 
mine,  as  at  present,  it  is  so  nice  not  to  be 
alone.' 

'  You  mean  the  Duchess  will  be  glad 
you  have  some  one  to  look  after  you  ? ' 

'  No,  not  that.  She,  poor  lady,  will 
be  too  full  of  grief  and  business  to  think  of 
me ;  it  is  another  who  would  thank  you.' 

'  You  are  mysterious. ' 

1  I  am  ;  but  you  can  trust  me  ?  ' 

'I  can ;  I  would  trust  you  with  my 
life.' 

1  Mr  Beaumont,  these  long  tunnels  give 
me  a  most  unpleasant  sensation.' 

i  We  are  out  of  the  worst  now.  I  wish 
I  could  ask  you  to  let  me  know  some  par- 
ticulars.' 

1  To  write  to  you?  No,  it  is  better  not.' 

c  Unless  you  want  me.' 

<  Yes,  Mr  Beaumont ;  then  I  will  write 
to  your  bank.' 

'  Do  so,  and  trust  me.' 
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'  I  trust  you  as  you  say  you  trust  me.' 

<  With  your  life  ?  ' 

c  And  more — ' 

Another  tunnel,  with  noise  unprece- 
dented, put  a  stop  to  their  conversation ; 
then  came  a  station  and  a  change  of  pass- 
engers, and  the  new  comers  were  so  talk- 
ative, that  not  only  did  they  talk  to  each 
other,  but  forced  Robert  into  the  convers- 
ation; and  Bessie  was  awakened  out  of 
every  bit  of  reverie  by  a  lady  who  would 
make  remarks  as  to  every  hop,  till  she 
caught  sight  of  a  church,  then  she  told  its 
history,  and  finally  London  was  reached, 
and  Robert  had  to  drive  with  Bessie,  and 
see  her  safely  to  the  door  of  the  Duchess  of 
G — 's  house;  and  there,  having  only  waited 
to  hear  that  the  Duke  survived  long  enough 
for  his  daughters  to  see  him  alive,  and  that 
the  heir  had  arrived,  he  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  Bessie,  and  returned  to  Dover. 

END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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